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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE sudden illness of the King has made the 

whole country anxious. There was a 

natural fear for a day or so lest it should 
portend a recurrence of the grave malady of two 
years ago, but fortunately there seems reason to 
hope that His Majesty’s strength may be sufficient 
to ward off the more formidable complications 
of bronchitis. 


The further bulletins will be awaited with sym- 
pathetic emotions by all classes, who realize that 
the King’s refusal to winter abroad is a tribute to 
the mutual affection which binds throne and people 
together. We can only hope that His Majesty’s 


devotion to home and duty has not been a con- 
tributory cause of his illness. 


The flight of Lieut. Glen Kidston from Eng- 
land to Cape Town in less than seven days was 
something more than a spectacular success; it was 
an indication of what can, at a pinch, be done in 
an emergency by aeroplane. Commercially speak- 
ing, this form of transport hardly seems a 
practicable proposition as yet, even for air mails, 
but the flight was worth while as a demonstration 
of what the future may have in store. 


The Simon Report on the loss of the. R.1o1 
is, as was to be expected, an impartial and 
authoritative document. Responsibility for the 
disaster manifestly falls under two heads. The 
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technical staff of the airship manifestly had 
more faith. in this type of craft than the event 
justified. The upshot was unhappy, but it must 
be frankly recognized that without faith of this 
kind in one’s handiwork no progress is ever 
possible. Even so, it was admitted that more 
trials were necessary before the flight to India was 
undertaken, and this brings us to the second and 
less excusable factor. 


The flight to India was arranged to coincide 
with the Imperial Conference, and it was designed 
to impress the Dominion delegates with the sense 
that advance in transport could be regarded as a 
sufficient and indeed satisfactory substitute for 
the lack of a programme of political action. When 
the airship crashed at Beauvais, the Conference 
found the Imperial Government had nothing else 
to offer. 


The evidence, as it stands, is not sufficient to 
indicate whether the flight to India would have 
been attempted had there been no Imperial Con- 
ference last autumn. But the balance of proba- 
bility is that it would not—it is clear that the 
Air Secretary, the Prime Minister’s intimate 
friend, was definitely insistent on the flight, 
although he must have known that the trials were 
insufficient—and the Government cannot therefore 
expect to escape criticism on this account. 


Politically the week has been inactive, apart 
from the Independent Labour Party Conference 
at Scarborough. The extreme left wing of Social- 
ism has decided that membership of the Mosley 
party is incompatible with membership of the 
I.L.P.; it has attacked Mr. Snowden for his 
warning that the country cannot afford an 
indefinite extension of ‘‘ social services ’’; and 
while congratulating Russia on the success of the 
five-year plan, it has condemned the British Gov- 
ernment’s failure to introduce Socialism and its 
negotiations with Liberals. 


The Government can probably afford to laugh 
at this kind of hectoring. The Cabinet has failed 
badly at almost everything it has put its hand to, 
but though dead as an effective unit, it still goes 
through the motions of being alive, and it main- 
tains its precarious tenure of Downing Street. 
But if it had followed the instructions of these 
en it would by this time have been out of 
office. 


On the Conservative side there have been neither 
conferences nor speeches during the recess ; merely 
some exchanges of letters, a protest and an appeal. 
The politicians are scattered, but the attitude of the 
few who are visible in the clubs could be described 
as one of expectancy rather than hope. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s resignation of the 
Central Office is generally welcomed, on the sound 
ground that he will have more time for the House 
of Commons now that he is free of administrative 
(and often no doubt exasperating) duties elsewhere. 


But Mr. Baldwin’s omission to inform Mr. 
Churchill of the impending change, though no 
doubt technically justifiable, is generally deplored. 
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The two men are, no doubt, in complete dis. 
agreement over India, and this division is one that 
reveals the whole texture and tendency of opposed 
minds, which approach problems from different 
angles and seek different solutions. But Mr, 
Churchill has recently shown himself the greatest 
individual factor in the party—which is not at the 
moment suffering from an excess of courage or 
principle—and it is peculiarly unfortunate that at 
a moment like this there should once again be 


given even the appearance of cold-shouldering a | 


man who can think and speak for himself. 


The appeal of Lord Beaverbrook for more sub. 
scriptions for the Empire Crusade, following as it 
did the substitution of Mr. Chamberlain for Mr, 
Churchill as the coming Opposition leader on 
finance, has sent a cold shudder down the backs of 
the orthodox. But what else was to be expected? 
Nations which make peace do not immediately scrap 
all their armaments, lest they lose all they have 
been fighting for. I take it that Lord Beaverbrook 
is in the same position. 


This Government is a hopeless muddler. Its 
Trade Dispute Bill has been dropped, its Alterna. 
tive Vote Bill had to be withdrawn and re 
introduced, and now its Agricultural Marketing 
Bill—almost the sole survivor of its programme 
of legislative promises—proves to have been 
badly drafted. Its provisions were found on 
examination to be so absurd and contradictory 
that Lord Wolmer’s suggestion that the Bill 
itself should be reprinted in order to make it 
intelligible has been hastily and, I hope, grate- 
fully accepted by the Government. 


The trouble was, no doubt, partly due to the 
absence of both the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General from the Committee charged with the 
examination and amendment of the Bill. But 
even so, Dr. Addison ought to have understood 
at least some of the provisions of his own 
measure before introducing it with such a flourish 
of trumpets. 


The international horizon has suddenly clouded 
over, and it is obvious that the next few months 
are going to be difficult, so far as European politics 
are concerned. The Naval Agreement is in 
jeopardy, and owing to what looks very like some 
pretty maladroit diplomacy, it has become entan- 
gled in the negotiations regarding the Austro- 
German Pact, with the result that a deadlock in 
respect of both problems is by no means improb- 
able, and that in its turn will of necessity hold up 
any Franco-Italian understanding. 


At the moment of writing it is uncertain whether 
this state of affairs is due to the incompetence of 
Mr. Henderson or to the duplicity of the Quai 
d’Orsay; in other words, whether Uncle Arthur 
failed to outline the full French terms when he was 
at Rome, or whether the French Government, for 
reasons of internal policy, has gone back on its 
word. In any event, it is not easy to see a way out, 
and the only result of Socialist diplomacy may well 
be that we shall have to take advantage of the 
‘* escalator ’’ clause in the Treaty of last year. 
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Meanwhile, the Government’s idea of pouring | 
oil on the troubled waters is td invite the German 
Chancellor to London, a step which is naturally 
being interpreted in France to mean that the 
Foreign Office has adopted the German standpoint 
with regard to the agreement between Berlin and 
Vienna, and so will strengthen the French resist- 
ance in naval matters. One thing, however, Mr. 
Henderson has effected, and that is a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion on the Continent that the 
sooner the present British Government goes out of 
office, the better will be the prospects of peace in 
Europe. 


The ‘‘ Come to Britain ’’ movement seems to 
have lost a golden opportunity of doing good in 
neglecting to press the Government to use its influ- 
ence to have next year’s Disarmament Conference 
held in this country. All sorts and conditions of 
towns, from industrial centres like Barcelona to 
fashionable seaside resorts like Biarritz, are put- 
ting in their claims, but I have not seen a single 
British city mentioned in this connexion, though 
what could be more pleasant than a _ conference 
held, say, in Brighton or Bournemouth ? 


Of course, if it is desired to get through the busi- 
ness quickly, no doubt Wigan or Walsall would 
be preferable, for I have always felt that the attrac- 
tions of the place where a conference is held have 
no little influence on the length of its deliberations. 
Therefore, as a taxpayer, my vote is in favour of 
holding the Disarmament Conference in some such 
delectable spot as Huddersfield, with no junketing 
whatsoever, except a civic reception and a chara- 
banc excursion to Halifax. 


If Mr. Lang and‘ his friends in New South 
Wales were definitely out to make themselves 
ridiculous, they would be in a fair way to achieve 
their object. They decided to throw over the 
Scullin Government and within a few hours pro- 
vided a sufficient contingent to save the Govern- 
ment from defeat. Then they determined to 
send an ultimatum to Downing Street demanding 
the recall of the Governor, and as promptly 
dropped the idea. Next they came out with a 
three years plan, on strictly Soviet lines, for the 
perfect Socialistic State in which nobody but the 
manual worker would have any rights. They 
agreed to this precious scheme one day by 57 
votes to 44 and within 24 hours they rescinded 
it by 65 to 35. 


_ While this opera bouffe is making life so 
impossible for serious and decent people in New 
South Wales that the advocates of secession have 
gone the length of drawing up a Constitution for 
anew State, it is fortunate for Great Britain that 
it falls to the Commonwealth to deal with the 
recalcitrant Bolshevik amateurs in Sydney. What- 
ever steps Mr. Scullin may take against Mr. 
lang and his colleagues, there can be no silly 
tty, such as would be raised if the Mother 
Country had to deal with it, that this is the 
yranny of Imperialism. ‘‘ Liberty and the bread 
of the people in danger’ as a slogan will not 
have even a sentimental value when started by a 
State Labour Government against a Common- 
wealth Labour Government. Mr. Lang’s guns 


ae spiked at every turn. 


It is a pity that the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
has had to close its season at the Lyceum 
prematurely, but I shall anticipate with pleasure 
the speedy reconstruction and resurrection of this 
gallant organization. It has survived the musical 
storms of more than one generation, and it is 
impossible that so excellent a company should be 
disbanded. 


Actually it seems that London suffers from 
either too much or too little opera. For months on 
end the sopranos and tenors are resting; then 
suddenly Carmen begins to sing in the Strand, 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus tunes up in the neighbour- 
hood of Waterloo Station, and Faust discovers 
Marguerite in the unlikely neighbourhood of 
Sadlers Wells. There seems to be a case for 
rationalization in the opera business. 


The death of Lady Wyndham, whom an older 
generation of playgoers remembers affectionately 
as Miss Mary Moore, removes almost the last of 
the late Victorian theatre vintage. It was on the 
whole not a great age for plays—Pinero and 
Jones would both “‘ date’ rather curiously to- 
day, and even Wilde is not always free from a 
semi-historical flavour—but the leading actors and 
actresses of the ’nineties seem in retrospect to have 
been an outstanding race, who made rather more 
out of the material provided than the ‘‘ book ”’ 
actually gave. 


It will be curious to see the judgment of pos- 
terity on the present generation. Acting, in the 


.opinion of older playgoers whose judgment 


deserves to be treated with respect, has become 
progressively more natural until now it is hardly 
acting at all; which is, after all, as it should be. 
Only the stage laugh has proved recalcitrant— 
an obviously forced and artificial thing which 
nobody ever heard in real life. But in spite of 
the competition of the films, the personnel of the 
boards has not, in the opinion of men best quali- 
fied to give a verdict on fifty years in gallery 
and stalls, declined in the least. 


It is time that the whole question of the 
publication of law reports was re-examined. It 
used to be held that publicity was essential to 
justice. Nowadays it degrades justice to the 
gutter and may even pervert it. Two really 
shocking cases have occurred recently. 


In the first—a murder trial—certain damaging 
evidence was admitted in the police court and 
excluded at the trial. But since it had been 
published broadcast it must have been known to 
the jury. In the other case—a dispute about a 
will of no public interest whatever—pitiful details 
filled columns of the press. It was worse than 
listening at keyholes and an outrage on the feel- 
ings of the persons involved. 


In view of these scandals, the time may come 
when it will be forbidden to publish any evidence 
at all in the daily or weekly press. In the High 
Court the reporters would only be admitted when 
counsel have finished and the Judge sums up. In 
police court cases only the charge and the decision 
would be published, and there would be no men- 
tion of charges dismissed. 
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HOSPITALS AND HUMBUG 


HE Irish sweepstake on the Grand National 
is over, the subscription-lists are being 
opened for the next on the Derby, and in the 
storm of controversy which these events have 
roused there is a very real danger that the actual 
cause of the whole business, which is the plight 
of the hospitals, may be ignored. In these circum- 
stances we make no excuse for calling our readers’ 
attention away coffee-stall keepers in 
Battersea, and the other romantic aspects of 
these sweepstakes, to the facts of the situation. 
Both in Great Britain and in the Irish Free 
State the hospitals have for some years past been 
encountering the utmost difficulty in making ends 
meet, and at last the Irish, being a practical 
people, have hit upon the expedient of utilizing 
in the cause of charity that gambling instinct 
which is, fortunately or unfortunately, common 
to the whole human race. The result has been a 
steady flow of money into Dublin from the ends 
of the earth, and in the future the foreigner seems 
clearly indicated as the person who will pay for 
the upkeep of the hospitals of the Irish Free State. 
The establishment of what are, in all but name, 
State Lotteries for charitable purposes in a 
neighbouring country is being followed with the 
closest attention on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, and it is clear that the situation cannot 
be left where it is much longer. Whether we 
like it or not, the fact cannot be denied that the 
financial position of the English hospitals at the 
present time is deplorable. Not only has that 
class of the community which was the most 
generous in their support in the past been hardest 
hit by taxation, but the cost of upkeep has 
increased enormously since the beginning of the 
present century. -The rapid advance in medical 
and scientific knowledge has necessitated the pro- 
vision of laboratories and other facilities for 
research of which our fathers never even dreamed, 
while the improvement in the status of nurses 
has further swollen the expenditure which has 
to be faced. Nor is there, in our opinion, any 
reason to suppose that these conditions will cease. 
There ‘is every likelihood of the expenses of 
running a hospital continuing to increase in much 
the same proportion as the ability of its supporters 
to contribute to its upkeep continues to diminish. 
In these circumstances, it is clear that, however 
much the fact may be deplored, the voluntary 
system has broken down, and in-consequence_some 
alternative must be sought. We are, of course, 
well aware that in stating the position thus boldly 
we run the risk of offending those venerable 
ostriches of which hospital committees are so 
largely composed, but in defence we may claim 
that in the seventy-five years of its existence the 
facing of unpleasant facts has always been the 
peculiar privilege of this paper. 

The alternatives are either State or municipal 
control, and the continuation of the present system 
with the assistance of lotteries on the Irish model. 
Nationalization or municipalization has doubtless 
much to recommend it, and it works very well 
in Germany. So far as this country is concerned, 
however, it would necessitate a complete revolu- 
tion in the whole method of nursing, the conver- 


sion of the hospital into a clinic on the Continental 
pattern, and the absorption of the medical profes. 
sion into the Civil Service. Moreover, there would 
always be the danger of introducing political 
considerations, while with the hospitals on the 
rates there would be a risk of any reductions of 
the latter being effected at the cost of the former, 
It is true that these pitfalls have been avoided 
in Germany, but then the German public is not 
so abysmally ignorant as the British where 
scientific matters are concerned, and so those 
responsible for the maintenance of the hospitals 
can rely upon the support of an educated public 
opinion which certainly does not exist in this 
country. It may be that State or municipal control 
will in the end prove inevitable, but so long as 
there is another solution which would preserve 
the autonomy of the hospitals, we prefer to examine 
and test its possibilities. 

The advantages of lotteries for the upkeep of 
hospitals need no elaboration. They would pro. 
vide that fixed annual sum which is needed for 
efficient maintenance, and the money would be 
voluntarily obtained, for no one need buy a lottery 
ticket who did not wish to do so. Indeed, when 
one turns to the arguments of those who are 
opposed to the adoption of such a system, it is diffi. 
cult to resist the conclusion that one is in Bedlam. 
A Mr. Philip Inman, who has, according to our 
contemporary the News-Chronicle, successfully 
prevented a scheme for participation in the Irish 
lottery whereby a much-needed £100,000 would 
have been raised for Charing Cross Hospital, can 
find nothing better to say than that ‘“‘ the spirit 
behind it is alien to the ministry of healing,” 
whatever sentimental flap-doodle of that sort may 
mean, and his attitude is typical, we will not say 
of those who think with him, but of those whose 
prejudices coincide with his. The opposition to 
lotteries is based upon an amalgam, in nearly 
equal parts, of cant, hypocrisy and humbug, and 
even those reverend gentlemen who make the walls 
of dissenting conventicles up and down the country 
reverberate with their denunciations of the. spirit 
of gambling are by no means above winking at 
“‘ lucky-dips ’? and other such contrivances for 
the replenishment of their own and their chapels 
coffers. 

Lastly, we would ask those who frown upon 
what they term the official recognition of gam 
bling whether they really think it desirable that 
the law should be brought into contempt as 
being done at the present time. Sweepstake tickets 
are sold in this country far more openly than 
liquor in the United States, and the result will 
in the end be the same, namely, a general lower 
ing of the ethical standards of the whole popule 
tion. Of course, gambling in excess is a vice, but 
then so is inebriety, and the State does not refus 
to put a duty upon alcohol because there aft 
drunkards in the country. If the removal of al 
temptation from mankind is to be the task of the 
Governments of the future, then the first step mus 
surely be the segregation of the sexes in ol 
streets and public places. This line of reasoning; 
that the State should be in loco parentis, can onl] 
lead to the most absurd conclusions. 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF AMUSEMENT 


phone (H.M.V.) and Columbia Graphophone 
Companies, a matter which at first sight 
appears to be of interest only to the shareholders 
directly concerned, is a further development in the 
Americanization of the entertainment industry 
throughout the world, This Americanization, 
which is a relatively modern growth, has been so 
accelerated in recent years that it not only controls 
the world’s screens. but is also securing a domin- 
ant position in wireless. And radio and the film 
are the two most powerful engines of propaganda 
that the world has ever known. 
The story is too long to tell here save in the 
briefest outline. Two immensely powerful con- 


Bortone the amalgamation of the Gramo- 


of the most important of the American film pro- 
ducing concerns. It is, in fact, said to be the 
second largest. Its new English subsidiary, Radie 
Pictures, was established last year for the market- 
ing both of the R.K.O, films and those of 
Associated Talking Pictures, some of whose films 
it has largely financed. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the English firm is not under American 
control, but as the result of a five-year plan for 
which the agreement has just been concluded, it 
will to all intents and purposes represent the 
British side of the American organization. The 
Gramophone Company has for some years been 
controlled by the (American) Victor Gramophone 


Company through share ownership, while the 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Radio of America 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Keith-Albée Circuit Victor Co. 


Radio Pictures 
E. Talking Pictures 


E. Gramophone Co. (H.M.V.) 


AMERICAN wacugeenen” AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


United Artists 
Universal Pictures 
First National 


Western Co. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Fox Film Co. Warner Brothers 
| | 
E. Gaumont-British E. Chappell’s 
Picture Corporation 
| 
E, Gaumont Co. EE. General Theatre E. Provincial _E. Associated E. Columbia Gramophone Co. 
Corporation Cinematograph Provincial 
Theatres Picture Houses Columbia Phonograph Co., U.S.A. 


E. denotes English Company. 


cerns dominate the situation, the General Electric 
Company and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Each of these is an immense 
undertaking in itself, while their innumerable 
ramifications represent a greater degree of rationali- 
zation than has yet been reached in any other 
industry. 

The diagrams on this page are largely self- 
explanatory, but some amplification is necessary. 
The Radio Corporation of America is the most 
important wireless manufacturing organization in 
the world. It has incidentally acquired manufac- 
turing rights from the General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
panies, and among its most recent developments 
isthe planning of a gigantic ‘‘ Radio City,’’ whose 
equipment is to include no fewer than twenty- 
seven broadcasting studios. In the field of wireless 
the Corporation is also associated with the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. 

The Keith-Albée Circuit owns and controls 
picture theatres throughout the United States. 
The Radio Keith-Orpheum Corporation is a new 
foncern which was not launched until after the 
birth of the talkies, and has already become one 


Victor Company is in turn one of the many 
subsidiaries of the General Electric-Radio Cor- 
poration group. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is, of course, the largest concern of ‘its 
kind in the world, owning more telephones than 
are in the combined ownership of all other 
governments and private telephone companies. 

The American film-making companies which it 
controls, shown on the left of the diagram, control 
in turn at least two-thirds of the film-exhibiting 
industry in the United States. Chappell’s is only 
one of the numerous publishers of light music in 
various countries that have been bought up by 
Warner Bros.; an increasingly important part of 
the business both of music publishers and gramo- 
phone record makers is concerned with talkie 
song successes, and by control of the record and 
music publishing business the film producers thus 
secure an additional and important source of 
profits. 

The Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, which 
makes and distributes films and exhibits them 
throughout the country at a chain of theatres which 
it owns or controls, is the largest entertainment 
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undertaking in the British Empire. Indeed, for 
size and importance, it has no rival outside the 
United States. Technically, the control is British ; 
but iin fact, control is exercised through a private 
syndicate in which the Fox Film Company holds 
a large interest. Only a few of the Gaumont- 
British ramifications are shown in the chart. In 
final reference to the diagram it will be noted that, 
in reversal of the customary procedure, the 
(English) Columbia Graphophone Company con- 
trols the (American) Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 

The facts that we have briefly outlined above 
are of a much greater significance than appears 
on the surface, This is not merely the case of a 
vast interlocking trust whose coffers are enriched 
by the whole world’s tribute. The Americans have 
invented a new proverb, ‘‘ Trade follows the film,”’ 
and declare that every foot of Hollywood celluloid 
sells a dollar’s worth of American merchandise. 
Apart from this trade asset, Hollywood’s domina- 
tion of the world’s screens has immensely increased 
American prestige. More than that, the American 
film has until quite recently shouldered the 
British product out of the British Empire, and 
secured such a monopoly in Canada that the 
position has led to Government intervention. If 
we must resign ourselves to the prospect of the 
world’s films and broadcasting being controlled 
by a handful of men in the United States, it is 
at least desirable that the public should know the 
facts of the case. It is, in fact, essential that they 
should know the facts, because, as we may repeat 
with emphasis, the ultimate issue is not merely 
control of entertainment but also control of 
propaganda. 


THE NEW BRAZIL 
By GEORGE MARR 


RAZIL was well known to our buccaneering 
ancestors of centuries ago for its treasures 
of gold—also for its sugar and tobacco. Not 
so long since it was the chief supplier of the world’s 
rubber, and thence came the plants which built up 
the rubber plantations of the East. The rubber 
was and is a product of the equatorial Amazon 
region—the region of the nuts, monkeys and parrots 
which many regard as so characteristic of Brazil. 

The real commercial, agricultural and manufacturing 
Brazil which is taking its place as one of the 
great nations of the world, covering half the area 
of South America and supporting fully forty miflion 

‘ Portuguese-speaking inhabitants, mainly white and 
European in origin, has its seat in the Southern 
temperate zone and along the Atlantic coast. The 
outstanding characteristics of this Brazil of to-day 
are its splendid hydro-electric works which have 
made electric lighting, motive power and appliances 
familiar everywhere; its manufacturing industries, 
fed by the cotton and other raw materials native 
to the country; and its exportation of coffee, which 
supplies fully two-thirds of the world’s consumption 
of that stimulating beverage. 

The recent revolution, short and conclusive, is 
likely to be a landmark in Brazilian history. It was 
the surge of a national public outgrowing the 
political system which curbed and limited its progress. 
Since 1889, when the Federal Union of the United 
States of Brazil was constituted a republic, the popu- 

lation has been nearly trebled. It might be said 
that a new and intensely modern nation has been 


superimposed on the centuries-old Portuguese founda. 
tion. A new administrative equipment was urgently 
necessary, and the task of the new regime is to 
supply this. 

What, then, are the prospects of the new develop. 
ment of this vast country, composed of twenty 
largely autonomous states and covering an area 
larger than either the United States or Canada? 

Brazilians are proud of their country and very 
ambitious—not in the sense of territorial aggression: 
they are a peaceful and peace-loving people, culti. 
vating continental amity and arbitration, and strict} 
limiting armaments to the purposes of defence. They 
rightly regard themselves, however, as potentially 
the premier nation of their continent, and they are 
keenly ambitious to consolidate this claim by opening 
up the whole of their vast territories—probably 
the greatest expanse of luxuriantly productive land 
in the world under one government. Their ambition 
is that the United States of Brazil in the South 
should outstrip the United States of America in the 
North, in industry, commerce and prosperity. 

_To those who have visited the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo the vision just stated will 
be intelligible. These cities might take their place 
anywhere in Europe and bear comparison with exist- 
ing capitals. Nothing of the most modern develop- 
ment is lacking. The smaller cities and towns are 
following on similar lines, and it is not difficult 
to imagine that if such progress can be exhibited in 
the space of one generation, the progress of two or 
three more generations may be prodigious. 

A simple calculation will at once show the possi- 
bilities and the magnitude of the problem. It is 
not at all unlikely that land of little value to-day 
may be worth ten times as much in a few years’ 
time. Say the increase is £10 the acre, or £6,400 
the square mile, and apply it to a million square 
miles—less than a third of the area of Brazil. The 
total increment would be the stupendous sum of 
£6,400,000,000. Given labour and capital flowing 
into Brazil and there is no practical limit to her 
productivity. Minerals, timber, agricultural produce 
of all kinds, cattle, manufactures—everywhere electric 
and other motive power—s5o,ooo miles of navigable 
rivers for cheap transport, besides a seaboard of 
4,000 miles. Is there not the basis for immense 
expansion here? 

The trouble hitherto has always been that too many 
enterprises have been begun with insufficient capital, 
and so drifted into failure, whereas a further expendi- 
ture would have assured them of success. The 
problem of the future for Brazil, therefore, is either 
to accumulate capital by large and profitable expor- 
tation, or to attract it from abroad to contribute 
to the success of the enterprises in which it is 
invested. 

The policy and intentions of the new government, 
so far as can be judged, are well directed. Every 
effort is being made to bring national finance to a 
sound basis. Taxation and tariffs are being studied 
with a view to simplification, more thorough and 
less costly collection, and such application as will 
be least burdensome and detrimental to production 
and trade. It is hoped that external obligations will 
be fully provided for and Brazilian credit placed 
beyond question. 

The system being adopted to liquidate the large 
stocks of coffee held up will not only relieve the 
growers, but will restore Brazil’s position as a cheap 
supplier, so assuring retention of preponderance in 
this essential trade. On the other hand, at the 
lower price level, coffee will cease to overshadow 
other production for export. General agriculture and 
cattle raising are receiving a great stimulus. There 
is really no reason why Brazil should not share with 
the Argentine Republic in large exportation of meat 
and grain. 
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The greater facilities now provided by shipping 
for overseas refrigerated transport have made possible 
exportation on a large scale of fruits from Brazil. 
This important trade is certain to expand. 

Cotton also offers wide possibilities. There is 
almost no limit to the quantity which could be 

uced and exported by Brazilian growers. The 
question for the future is, perhaps, whether, by 
reducing tariffs and living costs and consequently 
cost of industrial production, Brazil may not become 
a very large exporter of manufactured textile 
materials. All the elements exist contributory to 
low cost of production. In the matter of quality 
and variety the cotton mills have already attained 
a high degree of proficiency. 

It may be confidently predicted that within a few 
years, while home industries will continue to be 
encouraged, and to expand with the demands of 
increasing population, serious attention will be 
directed to the advantage of more rapid development 
of the agricultural and mineral wealth of the country, 
which more than anything else will consolidate 
national prosperity. 

A great movement which has become general since 
the war has been the construction of roads linking 
up centres and ports by motor services. This will 
not prejudice the railways, but, by opening up the 
country, will increase their traffic and profitable 
working. An interesting development at present is 
the substitution of alcoholic spirit for petrol, which 
is being successfully accomplished in various parts 
of Brazil. It is even contemplated that this com- 
bustible may be used for railway locomotives. In 
Brazil alcohol can be produced cheaply and in great 
abundance, and the success of this application might 
conceivably play an important part in the improve- 
ment of transport so urgently required. 

Air service is also being developed. There is a 
regular service along the coast, and services in the 
interior would do much for the more remote areas. 

Without undue optimism we may reasonably expect 
to see a new wave of progress in this interesting 
country, which has so much to offer to the unem- 
ployed labour and uninvested capital providing 
oo of endless difficulty in other parts of the 
world. 


THE TYRANNY OF TITHE 
By R. F. 


T is about time that something was done to lighten 

the burden of tithe upon our agriculture. Its 

weight is one of the most crushing things from 
which that vital industry is suffering to-day. 

During the last few years the number of working 
farmers who own their lands has increased to an 
extent hitherto unknown in modern times. Tempted, 
cajoled, and often compelled to do so on the general 
break-up of great estates throughout the country, 
more and more farmers purchased, mostly on the 
instalment system, the farms they had formerly worked 
as tenants. Then, as many soon discovered, their 
troubles began. As landowners they found their new 
possessions liable for a charge which no method of 
arming and no amount of hard work could make 
them satisfy. 

To-day, to a greater extent than is generally known, 
the heavy burden of tithe is nothing less than a 
perfect stranglehold on British agriculture. Only 
those who are in close and constant touch with 
tural work realize the present grievous position of 
our farmers. Year after year they fight an almost 
hopeless, uphill fight. With incredible pugnacity they 
Strive ceaselessly to wrest from their lands a sum of 
Money in addition to their normal expenses that is 


reid out of proportion to what their farms can 
yield. 

What is the result? In the end, too often, the poor 
farmer goes broke, bankrupt, is sold up, retires to 
a corner and . . . dies. This is no exaggeration. It 
happens almost daily all over the country. Those 
who never tire of saying our agriculturists are ineffi- 
cient, behind the times, stick-in-the-muds—do they 
really know the facts? Have they any idea, for 
instance, of the yearly outgoing which tithe alone 
represents ? 

Let us consider for a moment the extent of this 
charge with which England’s pleasant land is 
burthened. 

In bygone times tithe, as everyone knows, was 
simply the tenth of the earth’s produce rendered in 
kind by the farmer to the titheowner. In those days, 
therefore, the latter suffered with the tithe payer in 
lean years and benefited with him in seasons of 
plenty. Now all that is changed. When it became 
impracticable to continue the payments in kind, a rent 
charge in cash was substituted which has gone on ever 
since. 

At the present moment there exists in England 
something like three million pounds of this tithe rent 
charge. Of this huge sum over one and three-quarter 
millions are the property of the seven or eight thousand 
beneficed clergy of the Church of England. The 
remainder belongs in varying proportions to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, deans and 
chapters of cathedrals, the great colleges, various 
charities and to sundry lay persons. 

Now, those three millions have got to be found 
annually in hard cash, and it is true to say that it 
is agriculture that has to meet the bulk of this stupen- 
dous claim. Agriculture! The very industry which 
we are never tired of telling ourselves is in dire need 
of help. We expect it cheerfully to shoulder a burden 
that would cripple almost any other concern. It would 
be laughable if it were not tragic. 

With his ordinary working expenses sky-high and 
prices of produce and stock in the depths, the unfor- 
tunate tithe-paying farmer has to pay a ruinous charge, 
often without knowing why or to whom. The result, 
of course, is more and more mortgages and loans, 
the selling of bits of land and perhaps stock or 
produce, at unfavourable times and prices, in order to 
pay the tithe. It would be staggering to know the 
amount of land in England to-day upon which money 
has been advanced. Meanwhile, the farmer’s worries 
work round in a circle, for all the false economy 
he has to practise in the working of his holdin 
leads inevitably to the ultimate detriment of the land. 
He has to starve it, to say nothing of himself and 
family, to satisfy the demands of the tithe-owner. 

There are parishes in purely agricultural districts 
to-day out of which as much as £2,000 is taken every 
year in tithe. In many others land of only moderate 
quality is assessed as high as 16s. an acre or more— 
which is like paying a rent for your own land. These 
are by no means exceptional cases; they are to be met 
with up and down the country by anyone with an 
enquiring turn of mind. 

Nor can the tithe-paying farmer get any remission 
of his liability on the score of non-productivity of the 
land charged. It makes no difference how it is culti- 
vated or even if its yield is merely negligible. So 
long as it is officially assessed to tithe for a certain 
sum, that amount has to be paid to the titheowner. 
The cultivator may actually be losing money on his 
farm, but this does not matter, the law will promptly 
enforce payment should he resist. 

Again, more than ever at the present day land 
undergoes changes, not only in cultivation but in its 
very character. Far more arable, for instance, has been 
converted into pasture recently than in the ‘‘ good old 
days "’; grass land is turned into arable, coppices are 
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cleared and the soil brought under the plough. Even 
whole groups of green fields may be suddenly built 
upon, turning what was once an agricultural district 
into a purely urban area; but still the same old tithe 
goes merrily on. The one sure thing is that the tithe- 
owner seldom loses his tithe. 

The law, as we know, usually moves in a mysterious 
way, but it would be hard to find anything more out 
of joint with present conditions. 

Some tinkering, it is true, has been done since 
the war by means of new Tithe Acts, but growing 
economic pressure has virtually nullified the effects 
which those measures sought to establish. The chief 
result has been that tithe is now a fixed payment 
instead of a fluctuating one as formerly. It would take 
too long to enter here into the intricacies of the subject, 
but, broadly speaking, the clergy’s tithe is now pay- 
able at the rate of £109 10s. for every £100 of the 
original assessment and the other, or ‘“‘ lay ’’ tithe 
as it is called, at £105. In the case of the parson’s 
tithe the extra £4 10s. goes towards the gradual 
redemption of the charge spread over a period of 
eighty odd years, but that is a long time to wait, and 
meanwhile the farmer is overshadowed by this grim 
spectre of tithe. 


OUR PUNCTUAL BIRDS 


By Sir BEacH THOMAS 


PRIL (which was Shakespeare’s month, though 
A he was not so fond of birds as Chaucer, who pre- 

ferred May) is the month of arrivals, much the 
most exciting for the observer of birds. It is perhaps 
fuller of events than other months in most departments 
of natural history. But the appearance of the birds 
matters most. They come mysteriously and from afar, 
some even from West Africa, and in spite of the many 
casualties on the way and the extremities: of weather, 
they are in general singularly punctual. After all, the 
movements of the solar system in which they have their 


being are absolutely punctual; and the life of all of us 
is perhaps more closely in rhythm with the sun than we 


usually imagine. Birds above other animals suffer a 
sun change—experience like the sea a spring tide and a 
counter ebb. An inner force obedient to the more 
vertical sun drives them to mate and breed ; and because 
this is correlated with the established habit, common to 
nearly all birds, of nesting and singing only and always 
at the northernmost, or with us often the north- 
westernmost limit of their particular migration, we 
hear the first songs of warblers and see the first flash of 
the swallow’s wings very much at the same date year 
after year. This spring punctuality (though exceptions 
are many) is in strange contrast with the tentative, 
vague, undetermined departures in autumn, when 
impulses are milder and motives more negative—a wan- 
ing vitality, a sexual incapacity, a lack of food and 
warmth, an instinct not of reproduction but of self- 
preservation. 

This spring-time regularity puts a moral obligation on 
us to know first when we ought to see this new visitor 
and that. Let those birds of passage that drift 
through our parishes towards yet more northerly and 
westerly homes be set aside. Who, for example, shall 
trace the short visit of the green sand-piper, that many 
have mistaken for a snipe, which one of the medieval of 
our chroniclers has called ‘‘ eccentric’? It, too, is 
eccentric, as unaccountable as its cousin the purple sand- 
piper. So for the moment let the home-makers suffice. 
The irrepressible desire of the world to antedate spring 
is so strong that most of us always think that the birds 
are late. Certainly the expectation of a March cuckoo 
has never yet been quelched. The cuckoo, perhaps the 
most punctual of all our birds, belongs to April. Year 
after year—to give a personal experience—that clear 
but perhaps irritating double note—often a true major 
third—is first heard between April 17 and 21, and 


most often on the later day. Doubtless several less 
notorious and less easily mimicked birds really 
arrive in March. If you are on the downs—say at 
Streatley in Berkshire, or it may be at Hampstead in the 
last week of March—you may expect to see a white. 
marked bird hurrying about in the jerky way of a 
wagtail, on the search for a nesting hole. If you are in 
any undisturbed place—even, it may be, in West 
Dulwich—you may expect to hear a note, triple rather 
than double, suggestive of a grasshopper. It is the 
chiff-chaff, the cicala of the trees, the first of the 
warblers, and so like the willow warbler in appearance 
that few can tel] the difference. But how different the 
dull iteration, not so very unlike the harsh dissyllable of 
the greater tit, from the delicious falling cadence of the 
willow warbler, which happily comes year after year 
in such multitudes that the songs touch in an 
almost unbroken chain from Norfolk to Pembrokeshire, 

March may claim beyond dispute the first wheatear, 
the chiff-chaff, the ring ouzel (which prefers north- 
western parishes), and that gull-like bird the stone 
curlew or thick-knee. March may claim now and again 
the willow wren, the black cap (which I would pair with 
the blackbird as best of singers), the whin-chat and the 
sand-martin, which almost always is the first of the 
swallow tribes to arrive. If you know a bank where it 
builds, you may begin to look hopefully for this ‘‘ little 
brown swallow ’’ on or about All Fools’ Day. There- 
after crowded hours begin to await the great and 
greatly increasing army of field observers, whose booty 
is the record of first appearances. Their pastime 
lasts for as nearly as may be two months; but 
recently, for some strange reason, some of the latest 
arrivals have adopted earlier habits. We used to 
regard the turtle-dove as among the latest, and late it 
is; but since the numbers have multiplied beyond 
precedent—such is a personal experience—competition 
has put forward the migrating date by weeks. Yet it 
may still be reckoned as belonging to the little group 
that belong most properly to May. The list would run: 
Pied Fly-catcher, Swift, Shrike, Common Tern, Turtle 
Dove, Spotted Fly-catcher, Night-jar, Reed Warbler. 

Between the little lists of March and May come the 
Shakespeares, the April-lovers; and these include all 
the birds that may be called household words, and are 
familiar even to such an urban mind as his who divided 
all birds into the three classes of ‘‘ eagles, sparrows 
and domestic fowls.’’ 

The big three are the swallow, the nightingale and 
the cuckoo. In a particular record they were first 
seen or heard in the latitude of London on the 14th, 
17th and 21st of April; and those dates may perhaps be 
accepted as normal for the three species. Immedi 
ately after them comes the rush, the multitude of 
their own species and of the rest. Their names, like 
those of Rossetti’s angels, are ‘‘ sweet symphonies ”’ in 
the ears of the happy countryman, each suggestive of 
a golden moment, each as good as a personal success, 
in Sir Edward Grey’s famous phrase: ‘“‘Hark to them 
in the order of their coming, as heralded by the great 
Master of Ceremonies’’; willow-wren, blackcap, whin- 
chat (all probably preceding the swallow), martin, 
sand-piper, tree-pipit, redstart, wryneck (that 1s 
called the cuckoo’s mate), white-throats, grasshopper 
warbler, wood wren, yellow wagtail, landrail, which 
brings us to the proper birds of May. Is not the list at 
least as well worth knowing as the kings of Israel 
and Judah or even of England? and each year from 
March 17, say, when we begin to seek the white-tailed 
wheatear, till May 17, when we may not have heard 
the churring of the night-jar, or discovered the rare 
hobby, we may have enjoyed refreshing our memory 
of the sweet symphony by English hedgerows, 0 
English downs and in English spinneys. 

These summer visitors appear at proper dates as 
the salmon run up a particular river, or the bumble 
bees emerge or the quicks burgeon. This migratory 
movement has a satisfactory definition. What chiefly 
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blurs it is not so much the unpunctuality of any. one 
bird, but the host of accompanying species that are 
poth denizens and visitors. Larks and crows and 
blackbirds move in mass across the seas to join the 
more faithful crowd who stay here, and hosts of waders 
and gulls sway this way and that, often in obedience 
to an impulse much less prompt and rhythmic than the 
inner compelling desire to propagate their species in 
the true and tender north. 


WHAT OF THE TROUT? 


By ARTHUR HOLMES 


HERE were few days of the 1930 fishing 
T scan to which the angler could look back with 

satisfaction and live again by his fireside. For 
my own part I know I felt almost glad when the last 
day came, and with it the futile daily promenade along 
the river bank. An incubus had been shed and I 
made haste to turn my thoughts from past disappoint- 
ments to what the autumn and winter held in store 
of wanted rains for the replenishment of much 
depleted springs. 

And the rain did come. With a glad heart I watched 
the gradual rising of the water level. The elements 
seemed to have realized what scurvy treatment they 
had meted out to us for three years, and were now 
showing their remorse by behaving in gentlemanlike 
fashion. It rained and rained until the river was bank 
high, and then came a pause to allow the waters 
to assuage somewhat, and then it rained again; and 
so it went on through autumn and winter till the 
end of February, never once raining to excess; no 
unruly flooding of the water-meadows; no sweeping 
away of gravel and weeds and bridges. And the 
rain’s work has been accomplished, for rain after 
February makes little difference to a chalk stream. 
Now the river once more is at excellent fishing level, 
running full and free and clearer than it has been 
for years. 

I was amused to find that my lust for rain had 
engendered a robust detestation for me in the hearts 
of farmers and gardeners. I had only to say ‘“ Isn’t 
this grand?’ to be greeted with scowls and the turn- 
ing of backs; but what cared I! I went on my 
way rejoicing. 

I keep a diary conscientiously entered up every 
night. To the ordinary mortal it would prove of 
little interest. Were he to read it he would 
find from October to March a mere record of “ rain ”’ 
or no rain, with comments favourable or unfavourable. 

Perhaps on March 1, if he were a Welshman, he 
might note that entries were filled on St. David’s Day 
and from that on, and wonder why, had he failed to 
notice the little printed line below the name of his 
saint, ‘ Fly fishing begins.” I sometimes think that 
the only reason I keep the diary is for the thrill that 
runs through me when I turn the page and read those 
words. Not, indeed, that fly fishing begins in these 
parts or that I often fish now in March; but it is 
the fact that somewhere some of the brethren are 
at work and the season has at long last begun. It 
would seem as if some of the impetuosity of the 
Celtic saint had infected the northern waters, but had 
Spent itself long before reaching the placid, comfort- 
able south country with its chalk streams, and so 
we must abide with what patience we can yet another 
month, or even two. 

Long residence in the water-meadows is doubtless 
Tesponsible for it, but I find now when I do go 
a-trouting in March that there is a delicious sense 
of wickedness. I feel as if it was stolen sweets and 
that I should not be doing it. Fishing then has all 
the excitement of poaching without its illegality. 
What fun it is! And how I wish I were now on 


Deverons bank with my eye on a “ March brown.”’ 
And I might have been there. Well, there is plenty 
to be done yet before May Day, when we open : weed- 
cutting, netting, restocking, etc. And as I take my 
daily walk upstream, I can get my ful? of pleasure 
in marking down the lie of a good fish, or spotting 
a couple of fast fattening trout in a snug and ‘some- 
what remote carrier. 

Yes, everything looks well for the season, and if 
the succeeding months are as ‘‘ normal” as this 
March has been, it should be a good season. 

The May-fly is always an uncertainty. Why is it 
that after years of prodigal reproduction it unaccount- 
ably indulges in a series of close seasons? Is it 
possible that, alarmed at its growing numbers, it 
rushes to the opposite extreme of rigid birth control? 
Happily, it would seem that, if they do, they reject 
it after a few seasons and reappear in myriads. 

We have had lean “‘ fortnights ” for several years; 
so let us look forward to hosts of the merry ‘‘ dancers 
all in yellow.” 


SPRING 
I—A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
By Peter TRAILL 


R. CRIBBAGE sat in a comfortable leather 
M armchair in the club, and, putting his feet up 

on another, viewed the tops of the trees in the 
Green Park with comfort and without decorum. To 
help him in his study of nature young Rydal, who got 
his name from the water, or said he did, made clicking 
noises as he sipped his port and behaved generally 
as he thought an expert should behave when drinking 
a vintage wine. As a matter of fact it was the “‘ club 
port,” but Mr. Cribbage, who was not above a little 
deception when he thought it was well placed, had 
told him that he had ordered Taylor’s ’08. So he had 
—for himself. 

‘* Fine port this,’ Rydal said. ‘‘ Good body and a 
nice ruby colour. A crusty wine.” 

‘* You have been reading catalogues again,’’ Mr. 
Cribbage replied severely as he adjusted his pale 
green handkerchief which was showing signs of escap- 
ing from his pocket; but though he spoke severely, 
his mild eyes continued their vacant stare, and his 
clean-shaven face remained the colour of ashes. 

‘* Everything seems good to me to-day,” Rydal 
answered. ‘‘ I don’t know what it is, but I feel that 
if I felt like this every day, I might join the Salvation 
Army eventually—if you know what I mean.’ Mr. 
Cribbage yawned. 

It’s spring,”’ he said. 

‘* So it is,’ Rydal answered. ‘‘ That’s the reason 
for the whole thing. And in the spring a young man’s 
fancy turns towards the women, that’s right, isn’t it?”’ 

‘ Vulgarity of vulgarities, saith the preacher,’’ Mr. 
Cribbage murmured. Rydal looked at him fixedly 
as though a sudden and overwhelming idea had 
struck him. 

‘“ You know you ought to get married,’’ he said. 
Mr. Cribbage put his empty glass down on the floor 
since there was no table within reach. 

‘‘T'll have another glass of Taylor’s,” he said. 
Rydal, full of the new idea, pushed the bell with so 
much force that it actually rang. 

‘‘That’s what is the matter with you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ spring and marriage; they go together, of 
course.”” Mr. Cribbage observed a budding plane 
tree in the park opposite without any enthusiasm. 

** Spring and love’’ was all that he said. The 
waiter came, in answer to the bell, and Rydal gave 
his order. 

‘* Marriage,” he observed after the waiter had gone, 
4*is the best thing for everyone; it would be the 
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saving of you. I am too young myself,’’ he added 
hastily. 

** You've got salvation on the brain this afternoon,’’ 
Mr. Cribbage answered. Rydal leant forward towards 
him and spoke with great earnestness. 

** You don’t realize how old you are getting,’’ he 
said. ‘* You won't see thirty again. You don’t know 
what you are missing.” 

‘* A glass of port at the moment,’’ was all that 
Mr. Cribbage replied. 

‘“* This is no time for frivolity,’’ Rydal said sternly. 
“‘In these days it is up to every man to pull his 
weight.” 

‘* That’s what I am doing,’’ Mr. Cribbage answered, 
“ and I find it requires all my strength without trying 
to pull someone else’s as well.’’ The waiter brought 
the port, an incident which passed without remark, 
except for a surprised ejaculation from Rydal. 

** But surely,’’ he protested, ‘‘ there must be some- 
one for whom you have a lasting affection. Some 
dryad of the woods——”’ 

‘*] prefer the word  naiad,’’ 
interrupted. 

‘* Well, naiad then; some fairy, some divinity; 
some——”’ 

‘* T shouldn’t have any more port if I were you,”’ 
Mr. Cribbage interrupted again. 

‘There must be someone,’’ Rydal finished with 
vehemence. The blue eyes of Mr. Cribbage left the 
plane tree, but no excitement was visible in his face 
when he replied. 

*“* There is,’’ he said. 

‘* My dear fellow, I am so glad,’’ Rydal answered 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ Who is she? Is there anything 
that I can do?’’ Mr. Cribbage did not alter his 
position. 

‘* You can ring up her home for me if you like,” 
he said. ‘‘ You can say that I am coming round to 
propose this afternoon.’’ Rydal jumped to his feet 
and declared his willingness to help his friend in any 
way in which it was possible. 

“ You’d better know her name and number before 
you go,’’ Mr. Cribbage told him as he prepared to 
leave the room without them. 

‘* In the case of marriage,’”’ Rydal said, ‘‘I have 
always found it preferable to ring up the first name I 
see in the book. You've got as much chance of ultimate 
success.”’ 

‘*T am not so desperately keen on marriage as all 
that,’’ Mr. Cribbage said evenly. ‘‘ The name is 
Gorman, the number I’ve forgotten, but you'll find 
it in the book.’’ 

**Oh, Gorman’s ewe lamb,’’ Rydal said, and 
leaving Mr. Cribbage with his feet upon the chair and 
his eyes on the distant plane tree, descended into the 
depths of the building to telephone. He returned a 
few minutes later. 

**T say,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve had terribly bad luck. 
Gorface and his daughter are in Cairo. They are going 
down the White Nile and up the Blue one. All the 
sort of things one does in Egypt, you know.’’ Mr. 
Cribbage evinced no particular disappointment. 

‘** No one can say that I didn’t try,’’ he murmured. 
Rydal threw himself down im the armchair. 

‘* Now I come to think of it,’’ he said, ‘‘ you told 
me a fortnight ago that they were to be away till 
Ascot.”’ 

‘* Quite correct,”” said Mr. Cribbage, ‘‘ you don’t 
imagine that I should have gone round to propose if 
the girl had been there, do you?” 

“* Don’t people generally see the girl on occasions 
like that?’’ 

‘* Not if they want to remain unattached,’ Mr. 
Cribbage assured him. ‘ Let’s have some more port. 
Taylor’s ’o8 is older than the Gorman girl and more 
satisfying.” They watched the spring burgeoning 
over the Green Park until they fell asleep. 


Mr. Cribbage 


THE YOUNG MAN WITH 
TWO HEADS 


By ANTHONY SHIRLEY 


HERE was once a young man with two heads. 

There may be still, but he went out in the rain 

during the great floods last November and no one 
has seen him since. He was then aged twenty-two; 
but his father and his mother, and his teacher, and the 
rector, and the village postman and everyone who knew 
him thought that he must be much older than that; 
for one week spent with the young man with two heads 
seemed like ten months of long, wet Sunday 
afternoons. 

But to begin at the beginning, where all stories 
should begin, that is to say when the young man with 
two heads was born, and that was on October 18, 1907. 

But that isn’t the real beginning of the story, for 
all real stories begin long before they start. The man 
with two heads had to have one father and one mother, 
and they had each to have one father and one mother, 
which is to say that the man with two heads had to 
have two grandfathers and two grandmothers, and 
they had each to have fathers and mothers, which 
makes four of each, and if we only go back ten genera- 
tions there will be five hundred and twelve great-(seven 
times)grandfathers and great-(seven times)grand- 
mothers; and if you don’t believe it, find out for your- 
self. But if we are ever going to begin at all, we must 
begin somewhere and forget all about his great-greats, 
though very learned persons will tell you one day that 
it is most important how a man chooses his great- 
greats, for they make what is called heredity, and it 
must have been one of them who was the reason why 
the man with two heads had two heads, and not one 
head like you; or three, for that matter, like no one 
on earth, 

There lived then in the village of Odcombe, which 
is not far from the railway junction at Pyebridge, a 
man called Ezra Obadiah Applecord, whose wife was 
named Mrs. Applecord. Their house is called 
Laburnum Cottage. Mr. Applecord keeps pigs for his 
business, and in the winter he plays the fiddle. He 
makes money (not very much) from the pigs, but he 
plays the fiddle for nothing, because he is not very good 
at it, and is very pleased if only someone will ask him 
out to play. They don’t very often; because Mr. 
Applecord only knows four tunes; two of them are 
polkas and no one dances the polka nowadays, not even 
in Odcombe. Mrs. Applecord is a very busy woman; 
she feeds the pigs, which takes as much time as keep- 
ing them, and until the rain came last November she 
used to look after the young man with two heads, 
which was enough occupation to keep her busy twenty- 
five hours in every day, as she used to say. This is 
one of her jokes; she has two others. This Mr. and 
Mrs. Applecord were the father and mother of the 
young man with two heads, who, of course, was once 
the baby with two heads. 

And so now we are back again on October 18, 1907, 
when there was born in Laburnum Cottage, Odcombe, 
a baby with two heads. It was the only child that Mr. 
and Mrs. Applecord ever had; they didn’t want 
another. Of course a baby with two heads is not quite 
so bad as twins, because it has only one body and so 
need only be fed once and bathed once; but it is diffi- 
cult all the same. For. one thing no one ever knew 
whether it was one or two people, because it talked, 
eat, cried, wailed and dribbled with both heads. 
Besides, both heads were different (when you come to 
think of it, if one was different, the other would have 
to be). Still, they only needed one pair of shoes, and 
that was a great comfort. 

At first Mrs. Applecord was rather proud of being 
the mother of such a curious baby, and so long as it 
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was a baby she went on being proud, or at least hopeful 
that the baby would be very famous, and very rich; 
for everyone would want to see so strange and won- 
derful a creature. And Mrs. Applecord reckoned (for 
she was better at figures than Mr. Applecord), if you 
charged 6d. per person to see the baby with two heads, 
that means forty persons to the £1; and there are 
over 40,000,000 people in England, and if only one in 
twenty came to see the baby with two heads, that would 
make fifty thousand pounds ; and, besides, there would 
be Americans. In fact, there was a great future for her 
baby, and herself too. But it never happened, because 
the doctor wouldn’t allow the baby to be excited by 
crowds before he was five; then he had to go to school, 
and the inspector wouldn’t let him out of school, and 
after that he just wouldn’t be shown off. So Mr. 
Applecord had to go on keeping pigs, and Mrs. Apple- 
cord went on feeding them. 

Soon after the baby was born it had to have a name; 
and it seemed best that it should have two, one for 
the right head and one for the left. The right head 
was called Esau and the left Niger; because the right 
head was chubby and red-haired (like Mr. Applecord’s 
father when a boy), and the left head was black. So 
Niger was clearly the name to call it; if it had been a 
girl, it would have been called Nigra; but it wasn’t. 

Now it takes some time for anyone to see what a 
baby is like, as I dare say you have noticed. Babies 
are mostly all alike for the first six months, except that 
some cry more than others; and, of course, some are 
girls and some are boys. But after that they grow 
different, and when they are six or seven they are quite 
different; some bite their nails, others are rough and 
rude, others are noisy and cruel to the cat; a few are 
quiet and good and very obedient, but this is only 
what I have been told, for I have never met any of 
that kind. Now Esau Niger Applecord, as he grew up, 
was very surely two people. Esau was rough and 
rude; he would be disobedient, he threw stones at the 
pigs and put mud in their drinking water, he called 
his mother horrid names, and once when he was very 
wicked, in a rage he spat on the drawing-room carpet. 
But Niger was very different; he always came when 
he was called, he loved going to bed, and getting up 
and being washed; indeed, he was a pattern boy, 
except that he was inclined to whine and cry rather 
readily, and from the very first he learnt his lessons 
patiently and eagerly. 

It may puzzle you to understand how two such dif- 
ferent creatures could both live together in one body; 
it may, indeed, for many most distinguished and 
learned persons have been equally puzzled. But it all 
worked out fairly well as Esau Niger grew up, for it 
so happened that one of the heads was generally asleep 
for about seventeen hours each day; and only for about 
an hour or half an hour were both awake together. 
When that happened Esau Niger was difficult to 
manage, for as his mother called out, ‘‘ Come here,’’ 
Esau answered rudely, ‘‘ Shan’t,’’ while Niger said, 

Yes, Mamma.”” But as Niger worked his legs to 
go forward, Esau worked them to go back; so Esau 
Niger made no progress and sometimes he fell over 
and bumped himself. When that happened, both 
Esau and Niger felt hurt, and both shouted at each 
other angrily. But most of the time either Esau or 
Niger was awake by himself. , 

When Esau Niger went to the village school there 
were great difficulties. Esau was a dunce and would 
not learn anything; Niger learnt everything and was 
Soon near the top of the school. The teacher found it 
very difficult, for Esau and Niger were only awake 
half the time, and sometimes Esau would drop off 
asleep in the middle of a lesson and then Niger opened 
his eyes. The teacher did not mind Esau going to 
sleep at all; the trouble started when he woke up. 

As the boy (or perhaps we should say bo s) got 
older, th i 

t, they became more and more different. Esai 
only wanted to keep pigs, like his father, so long as 


he could find someone to feed them for him, but Niger 
wanted to go to London to learn music; he was very 
good on the fiddle, better than his father. You can 
see what difficulties that meant. For instance, when 
Esau Niger was seventeen, his mother and father gave 
him (or them) two presents : a little black pig (for Esau) 
and an expensive violin (for Niger). 

Unfortunately Esau was awake at breakfast time, 
and seeing a parcel marked ‘‘ With love from Father 
and Mother,’’ he opened it. Esau hated music, and 
especially the fiddle. So when he saw what was in the 
parcel, he took up the fiddle and smashed it in pieces 
until the body just hung on the handle by the strings. 
Shortly after he fell asleep and Niger woke up. The 
first thing Niger saw was a little black pig, with a 
card tied round its neck by a piece of white ribbon. 
On the card was written: ‘‘ With love from Mother 
and Father.’? Then he saw the broken fiddle, and at 
that he laid his head in his hands (or perhaps we should 
say their hands) and wept so bitterly, so loud, and so 
long—at least an hour and thirty-five minutes—that the 
little pig was scared and ran out into the road where 
it was run over by a passing traction engine. So 
when Esau woke up again and found his birthday pre- 
sent all squashed flat, he too was disappointed; but he 
didn’t weep, he just shouted at his parents, and they 
didn’t come home again until they were quite sure that 
Niger, and only Niger, was awake. Esau was such 
a rude, loud boy when angry. 

Soon after this, things began to get serious, for Esau 
developed into a bad young.man. He would go and 
steal eggs, or apples, or sometimes fowls. Once or 
twice after committing such a crime he fell asleep and 
Niger woke up to find in his hands half a dozen eggs, 
or even a live hen. Once he was caught by an angry 
farmer and well beaten, which was very unjust; though 
of course Esau felt the pain too, when he woke. But 
Niger felt it worse, for not only was he punished, he 
was punished unjustly, Some wise men say that it is 
better to be beaten for eggs that you have not stolen 
than for eggs that you have. Niger being a good boy 
realized this, but it hurt him all the same. 

So Esau Niger went on growing up, and his father 
and mother could do nothing with him. For whatever 
they decided Esau should do hurt Niger’s feelings, 
and when Niger’s feelings were smoothed and his 
wishes were to be followed, then Esau just said that 
he wouldn’t, and that was that. What made matters 
worse was that Mrs. Applecord favoured Esau and Mr. 
Applecord liked Niger best. So nothing was done and 
Esau Niger went on living in Odcombe, Esau getting 
disgusted with Niger, and Niger disliking Esau, but 
neither willing to give in. The people of Odcombe were 
quite pleased that Esau Niger should stay, as he 
became quite famous, and numbers of people would 
come down on the chance of seeing so curious a being. 
Then some of the villagers would hide them in the 
places where Esau Niger was likely to pass, and of 
course the curious strangers tipped the villagers hand- 
somely. Afterwards they generally stayed to tea at the 
‘“* Five Willows,’’ and bought picture-postcards at the 
village shop. Once that, too, led to trouble; for Esau, 
happening to be awake, saw one of these curious 
persons trying to take a photograph of him. He was so 
angry that he picked up eight large stones from the 
ditch and began to throw them. The first three missed, 
but the fourth smashed the lens of the camera, the 
sixth hit the man in the mouth and broke’ three teeth, 
the seventh hit him on the shin and the eighth struck 
him in the wind, so that he lay down in great agony. 
Whereupon Esau would have leaped upon him in fury 
had he not been restrained. The injured stranger 
brought an action for assault, but Esau and Niger, 
being for once in agreement, won the case; for their 
counsel pleaded either that the assault was never com- 
mitted or else that it was in self-defence. As it hap- 
pened, only Niger was awake at the trial and swore 
that he had never thrown stones; so he won the case, 
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and the stranger had not only to pay the costs of the 
trial, but for three artificial dentures, and a new 
camera (for the camera was not his, he had it on the 
instalment plan and had only just paid the deposit), 
As you might guess, Esau Niger was what the neigh- 
bours called a bit of a problem, especially after the law 
case, because it meant that he could do pretty much 
what he liked and no one could do anything. If Esau 
robbed a hen house, Niger could not be fairly punished. 
In fact, it was almost becoming a question for the 
Prime Minister and the whole House of Commons, 


when it got about. The lawyers looked up ail the laws. 


right back to the time of Ethelred the Unready, to 
see whether there was any law to guide them; but no 
one had ever made any laws about two-headed young 
men, for there had never been a young man with two 
heads before. Besides, the lawyers could not agree 
whether Esau Niger was one person or two; it all 
turned on whether one’s head or one’s body makes a 
person. One very learned judge said that of course the 
head made the person, for a body could not live with- 
out a head; but an even more learned judge replied that 
of course the body made the person, for a head could 
not live without a body. 

Now by this time Esau and Niger were so sick of 
each other that they would do anything to get away, 
but of course they couldn’t. At last there came along 
a doctor who said that he would take one of the heads 
off and fit it on to a monkey; but neither Esau nor 
Niger wanted himself to be fitted on to a monkey and 
they simply couldn’t agree which was to be cut off. 
But the doctor was most anxious to try the operation, 
for he knew that it would make him very famous, and 
if anyone else wished to have his head stuck on a new 
body, he would be sure to have the business of doing 
it. When both Esau and Niger refused, he was upset ; 
so he decided to kidnap Esau Niger and then to operate 
on the head that happened to be asleep at the moment. 

On a dark evening, therefore, in November, about 
five o’clock, the doctor, with three medical students, 
waited in a lonely lane in Odcombe, to see whether 
Esau Niger would come out. He didn’t very often, but 
this night Mrs. Applecord had run out of margarine, 
and as Niger was awake she sent him to the village 
grocer to get some more. If Esau had been awake she 
would have gone herself. As Esau Niger came down 
the road the four pounced on him, carried him into the 
car and drove away. 

And that was the last seen of any one of them. They 
may have fallen into the flooded river over the broken 
bridge; they may still be alive living very quietly with 
the doctor, who can’t make up his mind yet whether 
Esau or Niger would be better on top of the monkey’s 
body. All sorts of things may have happened. But no 
one knows, and when no one knows a thing, it is gener- 
ally politer for you and me not to inquire. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED 


By ELIzABETH TATCHELL 


|S brvaigenen I knew my Dear, I used to weep 
For childish things, for foolish griefs and woes ; 
Because life lay not in the way I chose; 

Because the wind blew or the road was steep. 
Until the time came, and he woke a deep 

Sweet melody within my heart. I rose 

Most valiant in the morn; not fears nor foes 

Could dim mine eyes at all, but only sleep. 


Alas for pride when sorrow followeth ! 

Love died in him, a faithless one was he. 

I wept then for my lost and lovely dead, 

My tears fell down like rain; I prayed for death. 
But now though Hell ttself should yawn for me 
I could not weep, for all my tears are shed. 
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THE FILMS 


THE FOREIGN LEGION AGAIN 
By Mark Forrest 


Morocco. Directed by Josef von Sternberg. The Carlton. 
The Bat Whispers. Directed by Roland West. The Regal. 


BELIEVE it to be a fact that the Foreign Legion 
if which celebrates its centenary this month, does not 

welcome either the British or the American recruit 
with much enthusiasm; however, to judge from the 
pictures, there has been gross misrepresentation, to 
which ‘ Morocco,’ the new film at the Carlton, bears 
further witness. In this picture one is once more back 
in the land of the Riffs, this time under the able direction 
of Herr von Sternberg; with Adolphe Menjou, Gary 
Cooper and Marlene Dietrich to work out the story. 

There has been a lot of nonsense bruited about in the 
popular press over the personality of Marlene Dietrich; 
she is not in the least like Greta Garbo, to whom she has 
been compared, either in looks or technique, and that 
such a parallel should be suggested serves to show to 
what a degree of idiocy sensation mongers are prepared 
to descend in order to fill up half a column. ‘ Morocco’ 
for Marlene Dietrich is a very important picture; her 
first appearance in a film of substance was in ‘ The Blue 
Angel ’ and there, under the same direction, she showed 
unmistakable signs of becoming a fine screen actress, 
Just as after a good beginning, it is an author’s second 
book or a dramatist’s second play which is apt to seal 
his reputation or blot it out for good, so it is a player’s 
second big picture that counts. That Marlene Dietrich’s 
performance fulfils the promise which has been shown 
is a matter of no doubt ; indeed, I have rarely seen three 
performances—her own and those of Adolphe Menjou 
and Gary Cooper—that I have liked so much, but a great 
deal of credit must be given to the director. Herr von 
Sternberg, as I remarked when criticizing ‘ The Blue 
Angel,’ is one of the great directors to-day, and the 
manner in which he has prevented any overacting and 
the touches which he has bestowed to enhance a trivial 
story cannot be overpraised. 

Out of the conflict between a millionaire, a cabaret 
girl and a soldier of the Foreign Legion with everything 
working out on the customary lines—even to the 
cabaret girl throwing over the millionaire to rush out 
into the desert in a Paris gown after her soldier—Herr 
von Sternberg has built up cinematographically a good 
picture. There is no chance for the film to be more 
than good, because the story is too bad for that, but it 
might have been a terrible fiasco, had it not been 
handled with a minimum of sentiment. The tempo is 
a little too slow, a common fault where German 
directors are concerned, but it is not so slow as to 
mar the effects, and the scene between the cabaret singer 
and the soldier, following her appearance at the café, 
gains considerably from its quiet pace. 

The new picture at the Regal is a screen version of 
the American thriller, ‘ The Bat.’ There is nothing 
outstanding about the picture itself, but it will be 
referred to by students of cinematography in later years 
because it is the first full-length film to be shown in 
this country on the wide screen. This improvement has 
certainly come to stay, and when the pockets of the 
exhibitors, both in this country and America, have 
recovered from the ravages caused by the appearance 
of the talking film, it will probably become universal. 
The width of the new screen is roughly double that of 
the old; with its use a picture gains a certain amount in 
depth, the stereoscopic effect being heightened; but, 
what is more important, the camera has a much larger 
range. The proper application of this will alter exist- 
ing technique considerably and, though ‘ The Bat 
Whispers ’ is not a good example of its possibilities, 
the picture shows enough to'prepare one for the future. 
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THE THEATRE 
FIN DE SIECLE 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Widowers’ Houses. By Bernard Shaw. Stage Society. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession. By Bernard Shaw. Court 
Theatre. 

Spring’s Awakening. By Frank Wedekind. Grafton 
Theatre. 

Autumn Crocus. By C. L. Anthony. Lyric Theatre. 


E are wont to associate the final ten or fifteen 

W years of the nineteenth century with moral 

decadence and esthetic dandyism; with an 
Art-for-art’s-sake movement which insisted that “ all 
art is quite useless,’’ and that ‘‘ no artist desires to 
prove anything; no artist has ethical sympathies.’’ 
Yet it was contemporaneously with this immaculate 
estheticism that the earliest, and perhaps most 
characteristic, plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw were being 
written, published, and even, though very obscurely, 
acted. For instance, 1892, the year which saw the 
first production of ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ saw the 
first of Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ unpleasant ’’ plays, an early 
version of ‘ Widowers’ Houses.’ In 1893, contem- 
poraneous with ‘A Woman of No Importance,’ a 
woman of considerable importance, known as Mrs. 
Warren, was patiently waiting till a more enlightened 
Chamberlain should look tolerantly on her profession. 

Of course, neither Oscar Wilde nor Bernard Shaw 
was really typical of London in the 1890’s. Shaw 
was Intellectualism in excelsis, Wilde was A-stheticism 
in extremis; and not even the fin de siécle British 
theatregoers were genuinely either intellectual or 
artistic. Each was a leader who had few disciples; 
each was the representative of an_ infinitesimal 
minority ; and the reason, or one of the reasons, why 
Wilde rather than Shaw has come to be considered 
representative of those infamous eighteen-nineties, is 
because it was not till the present century that the 
latter’s efforts at self-advertisement began to be 
successful. 

It must also be remembered that Wilde did not, as 
a playwright, practise what he preached, and that 
Shaw did. There was nothing in his plays to bewilder 
his audiences; they were merely wittier and written 
in a finer prose than were the society-melodramas of 
the other playwrights of his day. They were not in 
effect, whatever they may have been in intention, the 
work of a man whose conception of a work of art was 
utterly different from that of his contemporaries and 
predecessors. Had they been the unalloyed expression 
of estheticism, they would certainly never have 
appeared at the St. James’s Theatre! 

Shaw, on the other hand, was a practitioner of his 
own precepts. He regarded a play as a medium of 
social propaganda, ethical instruction and economic 
doctrine. If it happened to be a ‘‘ work of art ’’ as 
well, so much the better. But the playwright’s duty 
was to use the theatre as a pulpit; and no one who 
has read, or even seen enacted, either of those two 
(as William Archer dubbed them) “ insignificant and 
needlessly disagreeable ’prentice-pieces,’’ in which the 
ethics and economics of prostitution and slum-land- 
lordism are debated in dialogue, can question the 
courage with which young Bernard Shaw attempted 
to write plays according to his own conception of 
dramatic writing. 

It is frequently debated whether Shaw will ‘‘ live ’’ ; 
it will certainly not be his fault if he does. To call 
his work ‘‘ ephemeral ’’ is not, as his detractors seem 
to think, a depreciatory criticism. When a man is 
writing, not to please posterity, but to chasten his 
contemporaries, and attempting by his dramas to 
expose and remedy specific evils, the possibility that 
future generations may be utterly uninterested by the 


problems he discusses, is in no way derogatory to his 
reputation. Indeed, already the discussions in 
‘ Widowers’ Houses’ and ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion’ are uninteresting apart from the delight that 
brilliant dialectics always give. And as plays they 
are crude, and obviously, as Archer said, the ‘ ’pren- 
tice-pieces ’’ of a tyro. Nor did the Stage Society’s 
performance of the former help to conceal its 
immaturity; it was slow, lifeless, uninspired. The 
Macdona production at the Court is very different, 
and very well worth seeing. Miss Miriam Lewis, 
apart from a certain theatricalism of technique, gives 
a fine performance in the title réle; and Miss Rosalinde 
Fuller and Mr. Wilfrid Walter are both excellent. 

‘ Spring’s Awakening ’ reveals Herr Wedekind as 
a German, and humourless, Shaw. Here, again, the 
drama is purely propagandist, educational, reforma- 
tive. The play is an attack on a conventional morality 
which, by refusing to enlighten boys and girls regard- 
ing sex, left them to wander blindly into sexual 
tragedy. Whether the argument is as_ brazenly 
exaggerated as it seems to us in these days, is a ques- 
tion which German sociologists can answer better than I 
can; but seeing that every normal and abnormal sexual 
experience (all of them with utterly disastrous 
consequences) is inflicted by the author on his juvenile 
protagonists, one is left at the end of it more sceptical 
than horrified. The translation was about as bad as 
it could be, but the acting and production were 
extremely good. Miss Miriam Adams, as the fourteen- 
year-old Wendla (who dies enceinte), Mr. Leonard 
Sachs, as eighteen-year-old Moritz (who shoots him- 
self), and Mr. W. E. C. Jenkins, as the schoolboy 
Melchior (who, when Moritz timidly requests him to 
provide him with enlightenment regarding sexual 
matter, writes his answer as ‘“‘ a twenty-four-page 
treatise in dialogue-form ’’), had very difficult and most 
unusual réles to play, and enacted them with fine 
appreciation and intelligence. 

‘ Autumn Crocus’ is a novelette about an English 
schoolmistress who falls in love with a Tyrolean inn- 
keeper, who falls in love with her. Had there been 
considerably less ‘‘ atmosphere’ and _ considerably 
more drama, this sentimental play would probably have 
earned a fortune for its authoress, who reveals a talent 
for depicting ‘‘ characters.’’ Unfortunately, these 
‘* characters ’’ are purely decorative and irrelevant. 
More unfortunately still, the romantic story of the 
schoolmistress and the innkeeper is not only common- 
place and uneventful, but ridiculous. The heroine 
arrives at the inn, plain, dowdy, bespectacled. She 
removes a monstrous hat, a suit of ill-fitting tweeds, 
and the spectacles, and is immediately revealed as Miss 
Fay Compton at her loveliest. This transformation 
naturally deprived the play of any reality or interest it 
might otherwise have had, since it ceased from that 
moment to be the tragedy of a sex-starved teacher from 
Manchester, and became a commonplace romantic 
episode in the life of an exceptionally attractive woman, 
for whom the danger would obviously be that of surfeit 
rather than starvation. And if ‘ Autumn Crocus’ 
catches on, it will probably be owing to its ‘‘ atmos- 
phere,’’ rather than its unsophisticated story. It is 
true that a brief love-scene in Act ii, Scene 3, is written 
with a certain delicacy and acted, by Miss Compton and 
Mr. Francis Lederer, with commendable intelligence ; 
but I found it impossible to take any serious interest 
in the amorous adventure as a whole. The other char- 
acters were much more nearly “ real” and incompar- 
ably more entertaining. For instance, the English 
vicar’s sister, though she owed her inimitable voice 
and personality to Miss Muriel Aked, owed her char- 
acter and her surprising adventure to the authoress. 
The vicar himself was not by any means the typical 
** stage-clergyman,”’ and even the bright young people 
who insisted on informing everybody that they were 
living in ‘‘ sin ’? were newly drawn. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the SaturDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

q{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


SAMOA AND NEW ZEALAND 


SIR,—Appendix XII of my book ‘ Samoa Under 
the Sailing Gods’ seems to have aroused a certain 
amount of interest and misunderstanding. Your 
reviewer, Mr. Shane Leslie, said that there must be 
something terribly wrong if such an unprintable (save 
in a Court of Justice) indictment could be framed 
as Appendix XII: ‘* Either these things are so or 
they are not, and, if they are lies, Mr. Rowe has been 
libelling any administration under which they could 
have happened.’’ 

The Rev. Arthur Greenwood, Vicar of St, Albans, 
Auckland, then wrote to the SaturDay Review (March 
21) to say. that he was the compiler of the document 
referred to. He explained how it was that the docu- 
ment bore the signature of Mr. John Westbrook. 

And then Mr. A. C. Grieve wrote a very kind and 
flattering letter to the SaruRrDay Review of March 28, 
in the course of which he referred to Mr. Westbrook 
as an Apian trader whom he had had the pleasure of 
meeting and whom he got to know and like. I must 
explain that Mr. John Westbrook is a resident of 
Auckland, and a son of Mr. George Westbrook, the 
trader of Apia. Mr. George Westbrook himself had 
no hand in producing Appendix XII. I should perhaps 
have made this more plain in my book. 

Mr. Greenwood suggests that Samoa should be 
brought directly under the Colonial Office and its 
administration transferred to the hands of experienced 
men. Mr. Grieve says that nothing so beneficently 
revolutionary will ever come to pass—unless, and until, 
an active, business-meaning committee is in session and 
operative both in London and Geneva. I am afraid 
that he is right. But in view of the fact that the 
flower of several generations was killed off in the war, 
where are the men likely to come from within the next 
ten years to dislodge the present governing coteries? 
It seems a bad look-out for the Samoans. 

Our whole colonial system needs a violent overhaul 
—at the hands of business-like men and _ trained 
anthropologists, who are prepared to face facts and not 
pander to vested hypocrisy, stupidity, pride, and ignor- 
ance, both in this country and abroad. Yes, less 
hypocrisy, less concern about the importation of Bibles 
into Russia, less trying to boost the native up with one 
hand and push him down with the other, and a spot 
of common-sense. It might save the British Empire. 

I am, etc., 

Royal Empire Society, 

Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


Newton Rowe 


DANZIG AND THE CORRIDOR 


SIR,—Signor Villari is incorrigible. I have shown 
from original documents that: (1) the British Govern- 
ment had come to a definite arrangement with the 
Polish Government to hand over to the latter a large 
quantity of munitions of war, (2) that the Polish 
Military Mission here took these over, (3) that the 
President of the Board of Trade granted export 
licences for these munitions to the various ships that 
were loading them, (4) that these ships sailed for 
Danzig, (5) that the Danzigers were in no position 
either legally or illegally to stop the transit of these 
munitions to the Polish theatre of war. I could amplify 
all this considerably, and the Signor can read much 
more about it in the speeches of Mr. Bonar Law 
(virtually Assistant Prime Minister), and other Cabinet 


Ministers, and of other M.P.s if he will look up the 
Official Report of Parliamentary Debates from May 10 
to 20, 1920, and also read the Versailles Treaty. 
I have given all this from original documents, not from 
compendia like ‘‘ encyclopedias.” 

Signor Villari in his last effusion says: ‘‘ he does not 
deny that munitions were sent to Poland via Danzig 
in 1920, but that I (i.e. J. C. M.) do not prove that 
they arrived in Poland!’’ The Signor is trifling with 
the intelligence of your readers. He asks them to 
believe that Great Britain and France, after inflicting 
on the Germans one of the greatest defeats in history, 
were going to allow their relations with their new ally, 
Poland, to be obstructed by a mere handful of transport 
workmen in the small Danzig Territory—by a mere 
handful of Danzig Germans against the overwhelming 
force the Allies could bring to bear! Sir, on mere 
intellectual grounds—quite apart from what the 
steamer Jolly George may or may not have done— 
the idea is ridiculous. Be it remembered that in the 
winter of 1919-20 Poland had asked Great Britain 
for assistance, and that in January, 1920, Mr. Patek, 
Polish Foreign Minister, was in this country arranging 
details—Mr. Bonar Law stated all this; the munitions 
were handed over to the Polish Military Mission here 
on condition that the Mission made all arrangements 
for the transport of same. The munitions were all 
consigned to Danzig, and export licences were granted 
for that port; the steamers Jolly George and Neptun 
(Danish for Neptune) made several journeys with 
munitions between the Thames and Danzig. 

In what way would other ports, say Kénigsberg 
(which had a Soviet at the time of the 1918 armistice) 
in East Prussia, or Memel in Lithuania, have simplified 
matters of transport for Poland? She had no ‘‘legal’’ 
rights in them (as she had in Danzig according to the 
Versailles Treaty), and transit would have meant 100 
to 200 miles through unfriendly territory. Signor 
Villari’s whole contention is preposterous; and I have 
tried to let him down more or less gently by insisting 
on the falsity of the information unloaded upon him 
personally when he was in the ‘‘ Corridor,’’ and by 
showing how history with regard to the Russian 
border States is constantly being falsified in recent 
books by other people that have been similarly imposed 
upon. I cannot go further into this general issue, as 
I am dealing with Danzig, and this letter is already 
nearly too long. I shall conclude with some details 
of these munition sailings of the steamers Neptun and 
Jolly George. 

Munition Sailings 1920, for Poland 
Danish ¢teamer Neptun 
20 April 1920. Arrived back in London from Neufahr- 
wasser (Danzig) after taking cargo of 
munitions for Poland. 


3 May ,,  ‘* Cleared ” for Danzig with aeroplanes, etc. 
Left London river. 
6 «,, a Arrived Brunsbiittel (entrance Kiel Canal). 


Arrived Neufahrwasser (Danzig). 
Left Neufahrwasser and eventually arrived in 
the Firth of Forth, Scotland. 


British steamer Jolly George 
5 May 1920 Arrived back in London from Neufahrwasser 
after taking cargo of munitions for Poland. 
Trouble at East India Dock, London, where 
the dock workmen refused to load munitions 
for Poland. 
Sailed for Antwerp and then returned to the 
Thames. 
Cleared for Danzig from London. 
Passed Cuxhaven at mouth of the Elbe. 
Arrived Neufahrwasser (Danzig). 
a Left Neufahrwasser. 
Arrived London. 
“Cleared” for Danzig once more with 
munitions. 
Left the Thames. 
Arrived Neufahrwasser and was there a few 
days before returning and eventually going 
to the Tyne. 
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It will be noticed that both the above steamers made 
several journeys to Danzig with munitions; Neufahr- 
wasser, with its lighthouse, is at the mouth of the 
River Vistula—Danzig is some six kilometres further 
up the river. Also, it will be noticed that on each 
occasion the above steamers were five days at Danzig. 
If Signor Villari thinks that they were merely unload- 
ing lollipops and bibles all that time, he is entitled to 
do so, but I do not think that intelligent people will 
emulate him in this mental feat. All the above 
‘steamship information was taken from the official 
Lloyd’s Sailing Lists—lists which all over the world 
are regarded as authoritative. Signor Villari can 
verify it all for himself if he wants to, though at this 
time of day it may give him some trouble—Lloyd’s 
I suppose, have their lists stacked away somewhere. 
As far as I am concerned this matter is now closed, 
except to say that in view of our attitude to Russian 
Sovietism in 1920, our support of Poland by supplying 
her with munitions was a perfectly proper one. 
P.S.—My remarks about Poland not being satisfied 
with the Danzig position have been misunderstood by 
Signor Villari. Danzig does not belong to Poland; 
and the building of an entirely Polish port was an 
obvious development of the post-Versailles settlement. 
I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


ECONOMICS AND HUMANITARIANISM 


SIR,—A remarkable and almost silent change has 
passed over our financial and industrial system in the 
past twenty years. Before that era, whatever its 
faults, it worked automatically and with a great 
rhythmic pulse of power and energy. It was not so 
necessary, as it appears to be now, to be for ever 
holding up the machinery of production for repairs, 
for tinkering, for readjustment and reorganization. 
There were fewer conferences, fewer appeals to 
Government, no subsidies for workers, no credit 
facilities for employers. The amount spent on social 
services was about one-fifteenth of the vast sums 
lavished to-day. Nominal wages were not so high, 
but real wages, as expressed in goods and the comforts 
of life, were higher, and the working of the great 
mill of national energy at full tension and with high 
speed, produced great waves of plenty and cheapness 
which ultimately flowed down to the lowest strata of 
the economic structure. There was still; no doubt, 
far too much poverty and human misery, but there 
was a steady upward trend of the curve that marks 
the amelioration of evil conditions. 

This admittedly imperfect, but improving and work- 
able system, was based on the recognition of certain 
economic laws, to which, it was believed, man is as 
much subject as he is to the law of gravitation, or the 
physical law of growth and decay. The motive power 
of the free-running industrial machine was held to be 
generated by the legitimate desire of men, on the 
one side to acquire wealth for themselves and their 
families, and on the other to avoid poverty and want. 
Two conditions were presup as essential, the 
first that the worker should normally sell his labour 
where he pleased; the second that the capitalist had 
a right to earn his reward, it being recognized that, 
the more capital increased, the better it would be for 
the country as a whole, though the holder of capital 
would find his pro rata gain decline, as the rate of 
interest fell, with the increased supply of loanable 
wealth. The system was also no doubt founded in 
part—and this is the feature that was least liked by 
kindly people—on the existence, at the basis of the 
industrial pyramid, of a certain amount of spasmodic 
unemployment, infinitesimal in comparison with that 
to which we have grown accustomed to-day, forming 
a residual and casual labour market, which was from 
time to time replenished by the offscourings of failing 
industries, and then again diminished by the absorp- 
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tion into new occupations of men driven by the spur 
of poverty to learn a new trade. However hard upon 
individuals, this was the natural and automatic way 
of sifting living from dying industries, providing the 
former with new recruits, and preventing the latter 
from being artificially and unprofitably shored up. 

There was a natural conflict between Economists 
and Humanitarians—a conflict rather of creeds than 
motives. The Economists said: ‘‘ We know this js 
not a perfect system, but you can only improve it 
by working it more efficiently in accordance with its 
fundamental laws.’’ The Humanitarians said: ‘ Not 
so; you can change these laws, alter human nature 
and win a greater prosperity, if only your legislation 
is adroit enough.’’ The Humanitarians won over the 
politicians to their side, and in the last twenty years 
the latter have been trying to realize their ideals for 
them. They have removed most of the old incentives 
to self-help. They have slowed down the great dynamo 
of the competitive system. They have penalized capital 
and confiscated profits. They have so blunted the 
spur of individual effort by doles, subsidies and 
pensions that all parties at last are forced to see that 
national bankruptcy is not far distant. 

Well, who was right? The old system, as we have 
said, was imperfect, but it worked. What of to-day? 
All the great staple industries of the country are in 
the doldrums. The menacing army of unemployed 
continues to grow. There is no pounding drive or 
whirr of machinery in the great engine room of 
industry. The huge wheels are moving slower and 
slower. From time to time they are propelled spas- 
modically and intermittently by hastily improvised 
expedients or by another desperate surrender (as in 
the case of the cotton-spinning industry) of economic 
principle—and then again they begin to run down. 
Manufactures thus managed are not absorbing the 
mass of the unemployed. They are not absorbing 
capital. Capital, in well-justified despair of a return 
from production, is flowing more and more into gilt- 
edged securities and government funds. There is no 
more convincing testimony of the disastrous confusion 
of thought on economic matters, which is so widely 
prevalent at the present time, than that this very fact 
has been hailed by some politicians as a proof that 
the country is highly prosperous. It illustrates rather 
the very reverse. That the holders of capital, instead 
of flinging their wealth gladly into the field of produc- 
tion, where it would in normal circumstances not 
only bring them in a good return, but, in so doing, 
pay high wages and create new wealth, should be com- 
pelled to invest it in State loans, whence a barren 
remuneration comes to them from the proceeds of taxa- 
tion levied upon themselves and their fellow citizens, 
is a fact as deplorable as it ought to be significant. 

I am, etc., 
Worcester College, Oxford P. E. Roperts 


CATHOLICISM AND YOUTH 


SIR,—It would seem from hearing and reading the 
suggestions submitted by learned minds to solve the 
problem of modern youth’s attitude towards religion, 
that there is an avoidance of coming to the point 
and a stating of the simple truth—that youth must 
be met with truth and not broad views in religion. 

Typical youth is simple and is intolerant of what 
is not clear and the simple truth in answer to his 
direct questions on faith and morals as in other 
matters. Youth is aware of the stark facts of sin 
and virtue: sin at war within him contradicting his 
impulse to acknowledge his Creator by virtue. St. 
Paul was aware of this conflict between the _Spirit 
and the flesh in the same way, and cried out in his 
distress, torn between God and his own will; but 
he found in the teaching of Christ a means—a 
religion—which he, in turn, preached to the youth 
of his day, the observance of which enabled him to 
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continue in the grace of God and to “‘ glorify Him 
even in his infirmities’’: he trusted not in himself 
but in the revealed word of God, 

It is not altogether youth’s fault if he stifles his 
conscience or lets others do it for him: not if he 
is misled and influenced by self-appointed guides who 
uphold a Christianity that has no need of Christ! 
nor yet if the so-called more enlightened mind of the 

th of to-day mistakes wit for wisdom and seeks 
to help a great age thereby rather than learn it in 
his mother’s eyes: in her knowledge of truth with 
which the Catholic Church seeks to assist mankind. 

Truth is hidden: it is not to be judged and sampled 
by its external trappings amd symbols of worship, 
nor by the frailty or. eloquence of its preachers; 
though these become no problem when truth is found 
and possessed but rather fit in and testify to the 
great truth of the religion which embraces all—great 
and small, poor and rich, strong and weak, dull and 
learned, saint and sinner alike. 

Therefore, let youthful searchers of religion dwell 
on this point, i.e., that the outward expression of 
truth, however attractive or the reverse, hides the 
truth rather than discloses it. Herein is the stum- 
bling-block of ‘* Anglo-Catholicism ’’ which is satisfied 
to be in possession of the mere props of truth and 
would seek to attract youth to itself, adorned in the 
fine accoutrements of Catholicism but not in its sack- 
cloth and ashes ! 

It has been said that modern youth needs a religion 
that will meet with his intellectual respect; but I 
doubt whether this suggestion ever enters the mind of 
the natural truth-loving un-modern youth, for I pre- 
sume that the average youth is in search of God in 
his religion and not himself? The true worship of 
God must be God’s own revealed guidance of the soul 
of man and cannot be limited by the changeable 
direction of opinion or approval of the mind of man. 
Self-subjection or selflessness, then, is the rather stiff 
pill youth has to swallow if he is sincere in his 
desire to find and possess true faith. If he agrees 
to take this medicine—that the spirit of the world 
derides—he will come upon the path which his Creator 
invites him to follow. He will not be alone: God 
is equally in search of his soul and the youthful love 
of his heart and, above all, of his trust, which is 
pure faith. 

This may be called the ‘‘ Mystic Way ”’ of the 
spiritual life : what else should religion be? Along this 
“Way,” however, it becomes a labour of love if of 
toil and warfare. 

The soul of youth is like a flower which turns towards 
the sun seeking the light in which to expand and un- 
fold its beauty. For youth, this light is truth which 
attracts him (if not always consciously). It is the 
Divine impulse in his nature guiding him away from 
himself and the things of time, to look up and into the 
Heart of God. 

A remark of Dean Inge’s seems apropos. He said 
(if I am not mistaken) and with wisdom, that “ a 
Roman Catholic could not be a ‘ gentleman.’ ’’ 
Exactly! He has to be a Saint! Nevertheless, 
Cardinal Newman has put it plainly, in his celebrated 
definition of a gentleman, that to be a gentleman it 
is necessary to draw largely upon the virtues and 
character of the saint ! 

It is not without hope of finding a response in the 
ardent heart of modern youth that I venture to suggest 
to him, if he is sincere in his search of religion, to learn 
to stoop in order to find this hidden jewel or truth and 
ask of humility and simplicity how comes it that they 
are of such joyful countenance though they must also 
carry the cross through life? I think they will tell 
him that they have found God in truth, and with this 
Possession the sorrows and joys of life are made worth 
while. 

I am, etc., 
Horsham M. N. 


BONESETTING AND OSTEOPATHY 


SIR,—Your article on Bonesetting, of March 14, has 
been brought to my attention. Bonesetters are not 
osteopaths, though bonesetting is part of the work of 
qualified osteopaths. 

It would be folly for one unacquainted with the Greek 
alphabet to attempt the translation of a Greek manu- 
script, yet your contributor ‘‘ Quaero ”’ places himself 
in this position. His criticism of osteopathy has no 
more value than criticism of one religious sect by an- 
other, and betrays an unfortunate ignorance of even the 
elements of osteopathy. 

He would have osteopaths first qualify in the 
orthodox medical schools. It would be equally reason- 
able to insist that Nonconformist clergy should be first 
trained by and ordained into the Established Church. 

I have yet to learn that biology, anatomy and 
physiology were the special secrets of the medical pro- 
fession, or even that these sciences were mainly 
developed by qualified medical men. This study is open 
to all able to read and having a working knowledge of 
the basic sciences. These subjects are taught in the 
osteopathic schools, and judging from curative results 
they are well taught. 

** Quaero ’’ does not understand that osteopathy is a 
distinct and, so far, the most complete therapeutic 
system. The ground held in common with other 
systems is biology, anatomy, physiology, bacteriology 
and the basic sciences. The difference lies in the 
therapeutic use of this knowledge. 

Many of the truths of physiology are to the orthodox 
merely academic data, pigeon-holed for the lecture-room 
and of little use in the cure of disease. 

The osteopath uses this knowledge, particularly that 
relating to the nervous system, in the cure of disease. 
Osteopathic manipulations can send curative impulses 
to badly functioning organs and glands along natural 
nervous and vascular pathways. Every organ, gland 
and tissue in the body can be reached in this way. 

For centuries man has sought to conquer the air ; only 
recently has this been accomplished. For an even 
longer period he has sought to understand and regulate 
the machinery of the human body. The greatest 
advance along this line of regulation is osteopathy. 

Osteopaths are trained in every means of diagnosis 
used by the medical man. In addition they have their 
own system upon which they place greatest reliance; 
this is dependent upon an almost uncanny tactile 
sense, ‘‘ the eyes in their finger tips.’’ The ramifica- 
tions of the nervous system make internal conditions 
evident to their sensitive fingers on the keyboard of the 
spine. 

"arieaiiia merely claim to have the best and most 
natural method of maintaining and restoring the 
integrity of the vital tissue cells. 

The osteopathic curriculum includes all subjects 
taught in the medical schools, with the exception of 
‘* Materia Medica.”” From a qualified medical man 
a two-year P. G. course is called for. Even a medical 
man would work harm by untrained manipulations. In 
itself manipulation has no curative value; it must be 
transformed by the knowledge of the operator and the 
vitality of the body into some physiologic equivalent. 
Either high or low blood pressure could be seriously 
aggravated, yet both conditions could be improved in a 
single treatment by skilled manipulation. ; 

Public support has built up the power of the medical 
profession and maintained the hospitals. Osteopathy, 
a healing system which is able to bring relief to the 
hopeless cast-offs of other systems, asks for similar 
recognition and help. 

I am, etc., 
J. CannInc 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write their 
letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 
The Delicate Situation. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Green Memory. By M. Barnard Eldershaw. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

About Women. By Alfred Sutro. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 

The Chronicles of Captain Blood. By Rafael 
Sabatini. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Certain Hour. By James Branch Cabell. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Mystery in the Channel. By F. Willis Crofts. 
Crime Club (Collins). 7s. 6d. 


The Boat House Riddle. By J. J. Connington. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Fleet Hall Inheritance. By Richard Keverne. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
PECULIAR charm is disengaged by ‘ The 


Delicate Situation,’ a story of seventy years ago. 
It is little due to the ‘‘ period ’’ stuff with which the 
book is all too elaborately decorated, or to the style, 
which more happily at its best reflects the mid- 
Victorian reasonableness. Rather may we trace it 
to Lena herself, that sad, sweet, ageing woman, whose 
surface of bland intelligence conceals so much regret 
and one half-conscious rancour. A governess, she 
ably directs the education of her pupils, but fails to 
preserve her niece, Mary, from disaster, in part because 
she hated Mary for something that happened long ago 
and in part because she sympathizes with the reckless 
passion it is her duty to quell. Of Mary, too, sly, 
innocent and luxurious, we can scarcely have enough. 
One reads on with pleasure and respect. One ends 
with some disappointment. Clever as she is, Miss 
Royde-Smith has failed to master her material. Sym- 
pathetic as she is, she commits some considerable 
errors of sensibility. For in the first place the diffuse 
account of Lena’s career is imperfectly related to 
Mary’s disappointment; and in the second place to 
bring Mary back from guilty splendour with ‘‘ a white, 
weeping face to the lattice’? and then to polish her 
off with an opportune consumption just in time not 
to hear her seducer’s wedding bells—such a pastiche 
of stale conventions may make us smile but cannot 
make us sigh. To take such things seriously is beyond 
the powers of even a Hollywood intellect. I wonder 
what restrained Miss Royde-Smith from putting a 
white bundle into Mary’s arms? She might as well 
have gone the whole hog while she was about it; and 
lost girls running home through the snowy night to 
press weeping faces against the windows of the old 
home are supposed to have encumbrances. 

‘By the way, though it matters little, except that if 
you are going in for ‘‘ period ’’ you may as well get 
it right, ‘ The Small House at Allington ’ was not 
published till March, 1864, and the word ‘“‘ boycott ”’ 
could not have come into use before 1880. For lesser 
errors than these the competition editress of the 
Saturday: Westminster was wont to put entries into 
the wastepaper-basket. Not that place, however, but 
an honourable one on your shelves should be given to 
‘ The Delicate Situation.’ There is much loveliness 
in it. 

The Misses Barnard and Eldershaw have not in 
their second novel wholly disappointed the admirers 
of their first. There is the same wide outlook, high 
ideals and grand sweep of narrative. There is also 
apparent the same desire to treat with justice, to 
understand and like even those characters whom we 
are forced to see in action as petty and irritating. So 
many women writers from Jane Austen onwards have 


found it impossible to suffer fools, though the fools 
be of their own creation, and have relapsed into facile 
satire and mild grotesquery. Against the firm of 
M. Barnard Eldershaw the Rev. Aubrey Kingsway 
and Mrs. Maxfield should have no complaint; they 
are occasionally futile, but they are not subjected 
to sneers, and the latter at least one grows to like very 
much. Nevertheless, ‘ Green Memory ’ is not a really 
good book. Somewhere I have read of the old offices of 
the Paris Figaro, where one sat in a stately, reception 
room and watched through a wall of plate-glass the 
printing presses at work. Reading ‘ Green Memory’ 
is rather like that. One admires the machinery, but— 
life’s tumultuous rhythm is ill represented by the steady 
click-clack of the plot. The book is invented, not 
imagined; admirably invented by a brace of decorous 
talents that may yet deserve the title of genius; gentle 
and strong, but lifeless, predetermined, synthetic. 
Outside, the almost abominable powers of growth and 
decay splutter into now beauty, now squalor, while 
within ‘Green Memory’ behind a muffling wall is 
printed the platitude that the clever one of the family 
should not overmuch interfere with her kinsfolk’s 
careers. Still, for all its deadness, this is something 
to read and applaud. 

Mf Alfred Sutro writes ‘ About Women ’ as if they 
were different from men. At a time when we are all 
becoming bewilderingly epicene, this is refreshing, A 
carper would call it Edwardian. But I believe there is a 
radical difference. Why, they are not, if married, 
responsible for their own torts, they cannot grow 
hair on the lower parts of their faces, they speak in a 
thin voice and they are capable of the most amazing 
altruism. Some of them, too, bear children. Certainly, 
there is a case for calling them different. The root of 
that difference in his suave, slick stories Mr. Sutro does 
not make plain, and he is at his best, I think, when 
in ‘ Kitty ’ and ‘ The Pretty Governess ’ he shows quite 
straightforwardly how nobility may underly a tegu- 
ment of avarice. Most of the other stories are quite 
cynical, but even through them a rich imagination 
keeps breaking out. 

‘The Chronicles of Captain Blood’ are lively. 
It may be objected with some reason that Mr. 
Sabatini is only serving up the stuff left on the 
plate by ‘ Captain Blood ’ (151st thousand). It may be 
objected that only a nitwit could take pleasure in 
pirates. All the same, I thoroughly enjoyed, and | 
expect you will, too, the exploits of that impeccable buc- 
caneer, Captain Blood, For here you have by a decent 
suppression of detail, villainy made heroism, and a 
fine gentleman dressed in black and silver outwits 
coarser scamps, Good rough stuff here. 

For some reason or other it has been thought right 
to reprint Mr. Cabell’s ‘ The Certain Hour.’ Let me 
be frank. When Mr. Cabell is bad I dislike him, and 
when he is good even more. Fortunately ‘ The Cer- 
tain Hour ’ is almost wholly bad. Our little scholar, 
who knows so much about England, and civilization 
generally, refers to the same person as Lady Claridge 
and Lady John Claridge, and in all his other references 
he goes slightly wrong. Once, and once only, he 
breaks into beauty, and that is in ‘ Concerning Cor- 
rinna.’ That is a good story, and for that alone ‘ The 
Certain Hour’ were worth the purchase. 

May I humbly recommend the works of Mr. F. W. 
Crofts and of J. J. Connington to all interested in 
detective fiction? Mr, Crofts is as usual busy about 
times and places, and I advise you, though you have 
little chance of solving the mystery before the end, to 
pay particular attention to the time. In the case of the 
‘ Boat House Riddle,’ I must ask you to pay particular 
attention to the stranger’s good, but old-fashioned, 
clothing. These are good, brainy stories, with a twist 
in them. The elect will like them very much. 

Mr. Keverne disbelieves in murder, and 1 think he is 
wrong, though his ‘ Fleet Hall Inheritance’ is an 
exciting and entertaining mystery story. 
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THE DICTATORS 


Hitler. By Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Lenin. By F. A. Ossendowski. Constable. 
s. 6d. 

Through War to Revolution. By Arno Dosch- 
Fleurot. Lane. tos. 6d. 

The Memoirs of Garibaldi. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Translated by R. S. Garnett. Benn. 21s. 

Crisis. A poster by Sir Oswald Mosley: Any 
hoarding. ‘No Price. 


R. WYNDHAM LEWIS, having used Hitler 

principally as a clothes horse whereon to 
air opinions, stimulating enough though too 
often exasperatingly facetious in the manner 
of their delivery, can hardly complain -if his 
book, together with the other publications set 
out above, is made to serve rather as a basis for a 
survey of contemporary affairs than a critical literary 
judgment. The book on Lenin, which attempts to 
be a biographical novel, is a worthless array of stuffed 
bolsters masquerading as human beings. But Lenin 
will survive that, and some day someone will write of 
him in a worthy manner. ‘ Through War to Revolu- 
tion ’ is light journalism of a type that would be more 


interesting if fewer journalists had survived the wars 


and revolutions to chronicle their never very dis- 
similar experiences. Garibaldi is a legendary figure, 
and for those whose knowledge of the period enables 
them to fill the gaps and identify the allusions, and 
who care for vigorous prose of the old-fashioned 
florid kind, Dumas’s work has been made very read- 
able by Mr. Garnett. Sir Oswald Mosley’s posters 
speak—or should I say, shout?—for themselves. The 
link between all these things is that, at a time of crisis 
and political flux in Great Britain, more pregnant with 
possibilities of change and even of calamitous change 
than any since the Great Rebellion, they deal with men 
who have profoundly influenced, or are seeking to 
influence events by unconventional methods. 
Garibaldi, just about as far ahead of the Napoleonic 
debacle as we are to-day from the smash of Hohen- 
zollern junkerdom, and in a Europe making just about 
as heavy weather with the political legacies of the 
Congress of Vienna as our Europe of to-day is making 
with the economic consequences of the Treaty of 
Versailles, set himself to liberate the Italian people 
from internal tyranny and foreign domination. He 
had to flee for his life to South America, where for 
some fourteen years he kept in his revolutionary hand 
by filibustering. After his return to Nice he fought 
the French at Rome, was beaten, fled to America, 
returned in five years, bided, thrashed the Austrians, 
became Dictator of Sicily, took Naples, drove out the 
Bourbons, established Victor Emmanuel on the throne, 
and then his work was done. How romantic it all 
sounds, and how remote from modern life. Garibaldi 
was a study in the picturesque, ready to be immortal- 
ized by any hero-worshipper. How could he have 
failed to appeal to Dumas? The man was D’Artagnan 
and Monte Cristo combined. His heart and his 
throbbing adventurous soul were stirred to heroism 
on behalf of his fellow countrymen; but it is to be 
doubted if a thought worth thinking visited his head. 
If it did so, he was careful to keep it from the pages 
of his memoirs. He was a magnificent character in 
the costume drama of his epoch. In another epoch 
he would have gone on the stage as an operatic 
tenor. Just about contemporaneously the political 
cauldron in France threw up Louis Napoleon, Dictator 
and Emperor to be. Louis Napoleon in these times 
would be Emperor of all the film magnates of Holly- 


wood. Nothing could hold him back. He possessed 
pre-eminently the qualities—the gush, the fickleness, 
above all, the film mind—a disorder of flashy semi- 
mentality. He thought in scenarios. His landing at 
Boulogne with the tame eagle was a typical piece of 
film publicity—mismanaged as it turned out. His 
wars were cinematic: his reign a ‘ super-feature.”’ 
Why, then, were Garibaldi and Louis Napoleon called 
to leadership? In times of unsettlement men turn 
away from institutions and look to individuals for 
deliverance. In those days they rallied to the theatrical 
in personality and too readily accepted good adver- 
tising as proof of quality. To-day we are harder 
boiled. Yet, interestingly enough, in the unsettlement 
of the post-war, people are once again turning away 
from institutions and in the direction of individuals. 
We are undoubtedly re-entering the age of dictator- 
ships; but as the ferment that throws them up is 
different, we must look for new qualities in the elect. 
A hundred years ago it was the revolt against political 
tyranny, and the choice went to the most personable 
and dashing leader with the glibbest tongue. To-day, 
the struggle is against economic pressure; and as the 
crisis has been largely made by demagogues, no 
demagogues need apply. Moreover, the problem of 
the emancipator nowadays is only political in so far 
as it is the very real problem, not of extending 
democratic institutions, but of making democracy 
workable. Far more often than not the solution seems 
to reside in curtailing liberties, not in adding to them. 
And, furthermore, the technique of acquiring power 
is gradually changing. Formerly it was the coup 
d’état. Thus came Kerensky, typical ‘ pre-war ”’ 
demagogue—the fluent talker with little executive 
capacity and no organizing power. That kind of 
dictator can manceuvre a parliament, but cannot govern 
a restive nation. There had to be a change, and the 
Soviets—the new regime—were ready to make the 
change. They installed the massive-minded Lenin, 
who talked indifferently, but governed. They main- 
tain his inscrutable but indubitably powerful-minded 
successor Stalin. Judiciously adapted by the opponents 
of Bolshevism, the same system has installed Musso- 
lini. Modified to Germany—where it is in direct con- 
flict with its original in the organization of the 
Communist forces—it is struggling for mastery and 
may be destined to result in the dictatorship of Hitler. 
So far we in England have sat back in our chairs 
and applauded (or yawned at) the play, content to 
believe that our own affairs were well enough managed 
by the traditional system of Party Government. Are 
we to continue watching, or is it. possible that we too 
may be on the point of rising out of our chairs and 
joining in the performance? . 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis appears to think that such 
will be the tendency of the Mosley group. He sees 
much in Mosleyism that is identical with Hitlerism. 
The main difference is that the English movement 
has nothing anti-Jewish about it. Why, then, should 
not the English movement proceed on parallel lines 
with the German? Superficially, at any rate, there 
are points of strong resemblance in the origins of 
Fascism, Hitlerism and Sir Oswald Mosley’s pro- 
gramme. Each began in Socialism. Each was built 
as a barrier against the ineptitudes of orthodox 
Socialism and, in the case of Fascism and Hitlerism, 
when orthodox Socialism slid into Moscovite Com- 
munism, each became a rallying ground for the anti- 
communal forces. Orthodox Socialism in England 
has not yet moved in the Russian direction. In 
Scotland it has. In Scotland, in Dundee, to be exact, 
Mosleyism has for the only time come into violent 
conflict with the borderliners of the I.L.P. and 
Communism, and has had a big meeting broken up in 
confusion. Elsewhere huge crowds have testified to 
public readiness to hear new gospels; and enthusiasm 
has indicated the predominance of disciples. 
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Hitlerism is the outcome of post-war economic 
pressure in Germany. We are told that it is not to 
be regarded as in any way militaristic or revanche- 
seeking, because it aims at oversetting the Treaty of 
Versailles ; 
because it is pro-German. It is not to be regarded 
as revolutionary, because it looks to changing the 
whole nature of the Government. ‘‘ By legal means 
only ’’ is its slogan—meaning by the ballot-box. Such 
was the steadying creed preached in the nineteen- 
twenties by Mr. J. H. Thomas, in opposition to the 
direct actionists in the British Labour Movement. 
To judge by the advance of the ‘‘ second wave ”’ of 
Hitlerism at the recent elections, when the national 
vote rose from 600,000 to more than 6,000,000, the 
“third wave’’ of Hitlerism at the next elections 
might easily bring the majority that would make 
amendment of the constitution to Hitler’s model no 
more than conformity with the verdict of the polls. 
So here in England, if Mosleyism can carry the elec- 
tions, the establishment of dictatorial Government and 
the curtailment of Parliamentary power follow as 
natural consequences. The trend in both countries 
is towards dictatorship based on popular will. 

The victory of dictatorship in Germany, as in Italy, 
is not improbable. The German people during most 
of the nineteenth century were under a crowned 
dictatorship. The post-war republic has not had many 
years in which to put forth deep roots. Parliamentary 
institutions as we know them are not ingrained in 
either country. Here it is widely different. No one 
familiar with the massive, the monumental solidity of 
the legislative and executive machinery of Great 
Britain could seriously entertain the thought of a 
march on London similar to Mussolini’s march on 
Rome, unless the whole Governmental system, for some 
unforeseen reason or by some unexpected calamity, 
were to crumble. But that which is impregnable from 
without may perhaps be betrayed from within. Events 
in the life of the present Parliament have not increased 
its prestige. True, the party system has been 
vigorously defended—far more vigorously than the 
country has been governed. Rebels against it have 
made little apparent progress. The Conservative 
machine rumbles on, throwing off Empire Crusaders 
and similar satellites. The Liberals—as is the danger of 
smaller bodies in the presence and attraction of two 
larger ones—seem to be pulled both ways; but what is 
interesting is that both detachments remain in the orbit 
of their party. The Labour Party, in its convulsions, 
is detaching the I.L.P., and has already flung off the 
Mosley rebels who in Parliament at least are a mere 
fragment. In the lobbies of the House there is an 
incalculable belief that these signs and portents, 
which in any other sphere would be accepted as 
evidence of imminent disintegration, are merely 
illusory, and that all will be cured in the constituencies, 
where a miraculously solidified Conservative (or some 
other) party will ‘‘ sweep the country ’’ and return 
to bless the nation with good government and pros- 
perity. As for the economic system, simple-minded 
folk look with alarm at an increasing unemployment, 
a decreasing trade, a bankrupt insurance system, a 
Budget that declines to balance; but the politicians 
will tell you that after all seven-eighths of the working 
people are in work at higher wages than they have 
ever had; that the unemployed are paid; that the rich 
are richer than they have ever been; that trade is 
bad everywhere, if it comes to that; and should 
some weak-livered skunk venture to hint that other 
countries, Russia, Germany and Italy, for instance, 
are doing something to meet the slump whereas 
we are not; that when the slump is over, they will 
be organized to take advantage of the trade revival, 
whereas we shall not, they turn on him as @ mere 
alarmist, and they assure the nation that politically 
and economically this old country is the soundest. 
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That the tide of trade is turning. And so on. And 
so forth. May be. 

Let us, however, break through this exasperating 
self-complacency and investigate the disturbing but 
conceivable chance that the tide is not yet turning 
after all, and that this economic solidity is the merest 
facade. ‘‘ Bethink you,” said the earnest Oliver, 
‘* Bethink you in the bowels of Christ that you 
may be wrong.’’ This country, the United States and 
France have hitherto weathered the economic storms 
that followed the war. Elsewhere, the history of the 
world has been mainly a tale of violent change and 
frequent insolvency. And it has been a feature of al] 
insolvencies that the political and economic systems 
have cracked just at about the same time. Perhaps 
the economic system has not yet cracked here, 
Indubitably, however, the political system is cracking, 
The ceiling is coming down. And seated in the debris 
are the three political parties so intent on their parlour 
games that they cannot be bothered to notice a very 
significant political factor—perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of many symptoms—the growing public disgust 
with politics as they are played. Roughly fifty per 
cent. of the electorate is taking the trouble to vote, 
No more! So things go before violent change. 

Solidity is a matter of confidence. Economic con- 
fidence is wavering : political confidence has gone. It 
can be restored in both spheres only by concentration 
on realities. There is no time for sham fights in 
Parliament and party politics in the constituencies. 
What matters is less the complexion of a Government 
than that it should govern effectively. What matters in 
the economic field is less the logic of the system than 
that it should restore prosperity. The public is not 
in a mood for debating points. The problems must 
be faced with firm realism. The alternative is crisis 
unpleasant to contemplate. 

REGINALD BERKELEY 


LEONARD HOBHOUSE 


L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and Work. By J. A. 
Hobson and M. Ginsberg. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


HIS book, like Gaul, is divided into three parts. 

The centre part, by Hobhouse’s pupil, colleague and 
successor, Morris Ginsberg, has probably the greatest 
ultimate value. It expounds Hobhouse’s contributions 
to science and philosophy, his technique in handling the 
data of anthropology, his work in ‘‘scientific sociology” 
and in philosophy, logic and ethics. But this part of 
the book is by no means easy reading as a sentence 
culled at random clearly shows. ‘‘ We have seen that 
on the cognitive side the réle of reason is to correlate 
the elements of experience so as to lead up to a system 
of consilient judgments.’’ 

More general interest will be found in Mr. Hobson’s 
Memoir which forms the first part of the book. It is 
admirable in its selection and sense of proportion. But 
many will see in it a sad account of the inevitable dis- 
illusioning of a great mind buoyed up by untenable 
beliefs. 

Hobhouse came from an ultra-conservative-clerical 
home. His reverend father even ‘ distrusted the 
Balliol atmosphere,”’ so sent his boy to Corpus. But the 
domestic swing of the pendulum came early and Hob- 
house finished his University course as a Radical senti- 
mentalist, inspired by Mazzini and, in the words of 
Mr. C. P. Scott’s Introduction, with a ‘‘deepest instinc- 
tive belief and hope in human progress.’’ Hobhouse 
was one of that pathetic band of enthusiasts who, on 
the reaction after the Boer War, believed that under 
the leadership of a Liberal Government that had shed 
every essential feature of Victorian Liberalism out 
country was to proceed towards Paradise by quick 
stages of legislative advance. In fact that Liberal 
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Government led our country towards the corruption of 
politics by the general acceptance of ‘‘ ninepence for 
fourpence "’ and later of ‘‘ something for nothing ” 
and also towards the insanity of the Great War. It is 
scarcely surprising that there was towards the end 
of his life ‘‘ a certain disillusionment with existing 

ies, organizations and methods.”” But Hobhouse’s 
capacity for blind optimism was almost inexhaustible. 
We are told that ‘‘ Free Russia had always been one of 
his enthusiasms and his disappointment at the outcome 
of the 1917 Revolution did not abate his belief in free 
commercial and political intercourse with a great 

tion.”’ 

he non-political matters Hobhouse’s enthusiasms 
also led to disillusion and sadness. In 1928 he wrote 
that ‘‘ the unmitigated selfishness with which Shaw has 


indoctrinated his generation isn’t going to make them 


happier. It’s probably going to lead to the final world 
catastrophe which a generation bent on pleasure will 
never take the trouble to avert.’ That this same spirit 
of selfishness was the motive power behind all the 
schemes of social and political change in which he so 
ardently believed was a thought that never occurred to 
him. 

A whole essay could be written on these words which 
Hobhouse wrote in 1884: ‘‘ I am always in danger of 
caring more for knowing truth than for doing good, 
e.g. for finding out what is the best reform to be 
carried than for the real effect on the happiness of the 
people that it will have when carried.’’ The test of 
statesmen is the effect of their work, not its theoretical 
merit, and herein lies the condemnation of all such 
people as Prohibitionists, Lloyd Georges, Hobhouses 
and Gandhis. 

Space prevents allusion to more than one point more. 
When a Labour Minister of Labour is fighting in the 
Law Courts in order to impose a Trade Board on the 
so-called catering trade, it is interesting to read the 
following from the pen of one who was a fellow-worker 
with Hobhouse on Trade Boards : 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald, returning from 
Australia, opposed any legal regulation of wages. . . .The 
MacDonald argument was in the main that the success 
of the Wages Boards in Australia was illusory, inasmuch 
as advance in wages had led to higher tariffs and higher 
tariffs to higher costs of living. . . . In a Free Trade 
country, the argument ran, wages could not be increased 
above their natural level by legal machinery. 

But such home truths could not be swallowed by 
Hobhouse. Nor, apparently, could they be long 
tolerated by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Cyrit MARTIN 


EDMUND GOSSE 


The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. 
By the Hon. Evan Charteris. Heinemann. 
25s. 


HEN Gosse died in 1928, at the age of nearly 80, 

he had been for nine years writing essays in the 
Sunday Times, and it will be as that fountain of essays 
in criticism that many people now, scarcely realizing 
the new development dating from that appointment, 
will remember him. The end of the war, indeed, gave 
rise to a new extension of literary journalism, an 
extension comparable to the one which occurred at 
the turn of the century when the ‘ Literary Supple- 
ment’ started its life in independence of the book- 
reviews in The Times. The example of the Sunday 
Times was followed promptly by the Observer; the 
London Mercury started; other newspapers woke up; 
but Gosse, among other things, will be recalled as 
the originator, in England, of a form of periodical 
criticism similar to that associated with the name and 
method of Sainte-Beuve in France. We had, for 
those nine years, only to open our newspaper on 
Sunday mornings to find there a courtly study of 


some new or famous writer, and to marvel at the way 
in which the skeins of appreciation, of scholarship, of 
portraiture and of reminiscence were woven into a 
graceful web of prose, so that his two columns had 
the space, the light, and, at their best, the compo- 
sition of a literary landscape. It seemed an effortless 
production, urbanely spread under a genial sun. This 
was, in fact, the radiant sunset of a long career in 
letters, and Gosse set a standard and maintained a 
tone for which all kindred criticism in England should 
be grateful. Urbanity was the quality at which Gosse, 
the writer, had arrived. Mr. Charteris’s candid, 
revealing and self-effacing biography proves that it 
had not been achieved without difficulty. 

Readers of ‘ Father and Son’ will welcome the 
new light thrown in these early chapters upon the 
severely sectarian boyhood of little Edmund, and will 
note not only the admirable courage with which Gosse 
maintained his independence against the daily postal 
admonitions of his fanatical father, but also the no 
less wonderful affection that, on both sides, survived 
the appalling strain to which the father’s Biblical 
fanaticism exposed it. At seventeen Gosse arrived in 
London, to take a subordinate post at the British 
Museum, knowing nobody. Once installed in that vast 
library, his aptitude for friendship and his appetite 
for books and languages worked what can only be called 
miracles. In an incredibly short time he had come 
to know most of the poets and artists of the seventies, 
from the pre-Raphaelities to Swinburne, had added 
the Scandinavian tongues to his store, had visited 
Scandinavia with equal social success, and on the 
eve of his marriage had been appointed Translator 
to the Board of Trade. Mr. Charteris tells us that 
his friendships were due to the charm of his manners 
and conversation, but does not conceal that this con- 
versation (as none who talked with Gosse could fail 
to remark) could also be sharp and indiscreet, and 
that the caressing talker had talons that, when (really 
or supposedly) provoked, could retaliate fiercely. The 
repressions of his childhood had increased a natural 
sensitiveness, and to the last a rub the wrong way 
became an exaggerated offence to him. 

Gosse was the first to introduce the name of Ibsen 
into English. His knowledge of languages, and of 
the unfamiliar literature of Scandinavia, gave him a 
reputation for scholarship maintained by essays on 
his favourite theme, and when he was appointed Clark 
Lecturer at Trinity, Cambridge, he added a Univer- 
sity experience to his mainly self-educated life. Such 
early and unruffled success gave a zest to his eager 
existence; ‘‘ excitement’’ is the word that recurs 
most frequently in his innumerable letters; and when 
a rival, of more exact scholarship, in the person of 
Churton Collins, savagely pointed out some regret- 
tably careless errors in these Clark Lectures, the airy 
palace in which Gosse was living appeared to crash 
to the ground. Cambridge remained faithful. Gosse 
retrieved his reputation with his Lives of Congreve 
and of Donne, but he had ceased to stand for minute 
scholarship. His critics, however, always recurring 
to this charge, failed to see the valuable quality in 
Gosse’s criticism. No passage in this Life is more 
discerning than the sentences in which Mr. Charteris 
says that Gosse wrote to communicate the enjoyment 
of good literature. This is finely said and true; and 
those who fail to appraise his gift justly have only 
to try their hands at this art of communication to see 
what a rare, what a valuable, gift it is. Criticism is 
of many kinds, and, on examination, the content 
(apart from the form) of Gosse’s criticism is not 
very like Sainte-Beuve’s. The strength of Gosse was 
his taste, his absence of prejudice, his extraordinary 
sense of the background of any poet or any book, 
his innate feeling for perspective, for the succession 
of changes of taste that make up the history of letters, 
his astonishing gift of personal portraiture, his power 
of inspired gossip with the pen. His weakness was 
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the complement of all this. He hardly ever attempted 
to define the quality and the kind of beauty in the 
work before him; he could rarely state a principle; 
he seemed more interested in the frame than the 
picture, in the associations than in the work itself. 
Even with the pen, he talked at large rather than 
examined in detail. At ‘ Gossip in a Library ’ and at 
reminiscent portraiture he excelled, and these qualities 
have made him the most companionable of modern 
critics, while his style cannot be bettered in urbanity 
and charm. 

He became in request as a lecturer both in America 
and in England, and Mayfair, the happy isle that had 
seemed so remote in his youth, at length adopted him. 
In 1904 his desire was fully realized on his appointt- 
ment to the librarianship of the House of Lords. 
Here his background, his social curiosity, his innate 
response to the charm and setting of aristocratic 
leisure, found their happiest pasture; and he left a 
diary of his experiences which cannot be published 
for many years. He enjoyed his opportunities so much 
that, we learn, he sometimes embarrassed the peers 
by the number of the visitors whom he invited to enjoy 
his hospitality. There were moments, if only moments, 
of friction, and he was sad when he learned that the 
age-limit for retirement would not be extended in 
his favour. This and the war were the disappoint- 
ments of his later life, but he had outlasted his earlier 
critics; he had won his eminence; he was still the 
trusted friend of the younger generation of writers. 
It is a wonderful ending to a life so limitedly' begun : 
a life more special, more superficial even, than he 
probably realized, for, in reaction from his childhood, 
Gosse would occupy himself only with the sunny side 
of the garden. He expanded, but he ceased to deepen. 
He was content with life’s pleasures; and, apart from 
his essays and portraits, in ‘ Father and Son’ he had 
written an admitted classic. 

Mr. Charteris has done his work extraordinarily 
well. He has not glossed the defects in his subject; 
he has let most of the story tell itself in Gosse’s own 
letters. Where Mr. Charteris has supplied the transi- 
tions, his honesty, his style, his way of telling the 
truth without disguise but without offence, are 
captivating. The stranger will know Gosse from this 
book, will know his charm, his excitability, his readi- 
ness to take offence, his feline caprice, his appetite 
for life, his love of being in the centre; will know, 
too, the extremes of his good nature and of his touchi- 
ness, his social ways, his punctilio, his habits on a 
holiday: all that eagerness which was both a pitfall 
and a charm. If there is a fault in the book, which 
condenses a great deal, it is that there is less Life 
than Letters. Mr. Charteris writes so well that any 
subject attractive to him would be lucky to find such 
a biographer. Candour without uncharitableness is 
not only precious but rare. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


THE CHURCH IN DANGER 
The Faith and Witness of the Church in this 


Generation. By the Bishop of Winchester. 
God in the Modern Mind. By Ven. V. F. 
Storr. 


God in Worship. By Rev. F. Underhill. 

Looking Forward (Towards 1940). By Rev. 
C. C. Raven. The Lambeth Series. Nisbet. 
Is. each. 


ie there not another danger facing the Church of 
England? There is one great historic political party 
(or was) which has produced copious proposals for 
dealing with our present problems, yet, for lack of 
dynamic popular backing, it has been unable seriously 
to influence the life of the nation in the post-war days. 
Since the war the Church of England has _ produced 
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many ‘reports and held several conferences. She js 
of course, even more historic than the Liberal Party. 
and so, perhaps, may be allowed more rope, but is 
there a chill possibility that she too may lack the 
dynamic backing necessary to keep her really ang 
effectually alive? 

At the Watercourses of Lambeth, there are sear 
ings of heart, and some of the leading spirits of the 
Church are trying to grapple with the modern 
situation, 

These books follow on the report issued by the last 
Lambeth Conference and are explanatory of the find. 
ings therein contained. There can be no doubt that 
the persistent absence of masses of the people from 
any association with the corporate life of the institu. 
tional churches presents a challenge to the leaders, and 
it is refreshing to note the brave candour with which 
Canon Underhill deals with the question of church wor- 
ship in this series. 

No doubt there are some merry brethren who would 
meet the challenge of empty churches (or half-filled 
ones) with the question : ‘‘ Lord, are there few that be 
saved?’’ But no section of the Church is really indif- 
ferent to the size of the congregation, nor, in the light 
of the New Testament, ought it to be. In the begin- 
ning men like St. Paul believed Christianity had a 
universal message, and, truly, he tried to rope every- 
body in. And his example was followed by the great 
Church leaders through the centuries. 

Now one important criticism that might be brought 
against these books is that they nowhere seem to face 
the significance of an undoubted fact—that it is not 
as difficult to get people to join in church worship in St. 
Leonards-on-Sea or at Oxford University as it is in 
Aston, Hulme, Holbeck or Chatham. It would be 
helpful, too, if there could be added to this series a book 
by a Christian trained in economics and_ sociology, 
dealing with the point that organized Christianity was 
treated benevolently by the pre-war Emperors, is hated 
by the Bolshevists, and has made peace with the Fas- 
cists. Canon Storr asks: ‘‘ Could the Loving Father, 
revealed by Jesus, have ordered the slaughter of inno- 
cent Canaanite babes?”” But numbers of people are 
wondering whether the Father, revealed by Jesus, 
could have ordered anything. To put it very shortly 
and in another way: How far are our religious con- 
ceptions determined by economic circumstances? 

The most serious problem before the Non-Roman 
Churches is not that of studying Christian origins or 
the impact of science on Faith in the quiet light of a 
suburban drawing-room, but of expressing their sig- 
nificance and value in our particular age. Has our 
Church a message for the people as a whole, as St. 
Paul undoubtedly believed the Church had for the 
people of his day? 

No doubt there is truth in the reply that the study 
of the matters dealt with in these s will eventu- 
ally percolate through to all the people. But if the 
bibliographies are anything to go by, it will take a 
long time, 

A crucial question arises from the study of Canon 
Raven’s book. Is the God of his conception really very 
much more than the Tribal Deity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race? If the British Empire were to disappear, would 
very much be left of the God of the Canon’s concep- 
tion? If so, where—in all His fullness—would He be 
found? Now, that is not to say that Canon Raven's 
book does not contain much excellence, or that his con- 
ception of God—however dangerously near in effect he 
comes to the British Israelism which he condemns— 
is a higher conception than that of some other 
Christians, yet it leads on to another point. 

It is quite clear that God, even yet, uses the Church 
of Rome as an agency for the conversion of men. Con- 
tinental Catholicism has quite a long record of distin- 
guished men who have found peace and life in the 
Church even in the present century, and though it 


appears quite incredible that Christianity can revive 
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in the modern world on a false intellectual basis, yet 
have not the Protestant Churches something to learn 
of the meaning and technique of worship from 
“ Unreformed ”’ Churches—and a sense of fraternity, 
warmth and mystery? 

These books are full of excellent stuff, but they may 
be more dangerous on that account. In St. Paul’s day 
no doubt the pamphlet played its part. We may 
imagine Phoebe and others of the devout in Neronian 
Rome striving to learn to worship God with their 
minds. But they had something else besides—the fire 
of spiritual energy. Does the multiplication of 

phlets in our day augur a new spiritual renaissance 
or does it throw into greater relief our loss of dynamic 
power in religion, of which the masses of our people 
seem to be in real need? 
S. 


A GREAT GEOGRAPHER 


La Transformation de la Geographie Politique 
de l’Irlande au XVII siécle dans les caries 
et essais de Sir William Petty. By Y. M. 
Goblet. Two Vols. Berger-Levrault, Paris. 


HESE two astonishing volumes will save the 

historians and geographers of the Irish Free 
State a great deal of trouble. A French writer on 
Celtic subjects has done a much needed piece of work 
for them. He has analysed Petty’s work for Ireland 
and summarized with extraordinary erudition and 
scholarship the state of Irish survey before Petty 
accomplished the Down Survey and the bibliography 
and history of his maps ever since. 

Before Petty Irish geography was chaotic. He was 
the first to use instruments and system to make a 
survey of the Baronies. His maps not only provided 
the Cromwellian settlement with their compass but 
enabled the ‘ Delineatio Hiberniez ’ to be constructed 
in the form of an atlas. The work was astonishingly 
good and gave Ireland what we might call 
ordnance maps ahead of any other country in Europe. 
Petty was an experimenter in a number of sciences 
and Ireland was fortunate to be the subject of his 
geographical hobby. The subsequent history of the 
original maps and plans is full of interest and tragedy. 
In 1711 the fire at the Custom House, Dublin, 
destroyed the actual handiwork, while fair copies sur- 
vived. Some of these remained to perish in the fire 
at the Four Courts in 1922. Almost a complete set 
is still in the hands of Petty’s descendant, Lord 
Lansdowne. In the National Library of France lies 
the most complete set, which Lord Lansdowne believes 
from the markings on his maps to have been taken 
and traced from them. Their history is romantic. 
Twenty years after Petty’s death his son, Lord 
Shelburne, sent his coach and library from Dublin 
to England on the Unity, which also carried 


black Irish marble for Queen Anne’s new St. Paul’s. - 


The ship was captured and brought into Havre and 
the precious maps sent to the library of the King, 
where they still remain after being the subject of more 
diplomatic papers than any manuscript in the world. 
‘For a time the maps disappeared. They were lent 
to the Cardinal Dubois and, as they were not found 
in his estate, it was believed he had used them 
secretly to ingratiate himself with the English. How- 
ever, they were recovered from the widow of the 
Royal Geographer to whom the Cardinal lent them. 
hty years after their capture the British Govern- 
ment attempted to secure their return by diplomacy. 
eir guardian drew up a paper pointing out their 
value and the fact that the English had taken away 
all the manuscripts belonging to the Kings John and 
Charles theFifth under the Regency of the Duke 
of Bedford. He added that they would be useful in 


case of an invasion of Ireland. Was it possibly Sir 
William Petty’s maps that led General Hoche to 
disaster at the Battle of Ballinamuck some years 
later? 

Certainly the maps had a military value, as the 
only complete atlas of a country which figured in 
the schemes of France and of Irish exiles in Paris. 
They had every right to be considered and used as 
secret documents. It was generous of the French 
King to allow Colonel Vallancey to take copies in 
1787 at the request of the British. But not until 
1907, two centuries after their capture, did the 
Entente, engineered by Petty’s descendant, Lord 
Lansdowne, permit the loan of the precious maps to 
the Ordnance Survey in Southampton, where they were 
all faithfully photographed. And then, as M. Goblet 
says, with a graceful allusion drawn from old Irish, 
‘*Ce fut leur deuxiéme et ce sera sans doute leur 
dernier imram.’’ There is no English word for 
‘*imram,”’ by which the bards denoted an adventure 
by sea. Hakluyt was a composer of ‘‘ imrama.” 

Of these maps we are served with a most accurate 
analysis. Elizabethan geographers thought fit to 
mark on the map where chiefs were crowned or where 
Shane O'Neill was killed. Petty was more practical. 
Drumcliff is marked ‘‘ Strand good for oysters.’’ 
Of the Bandon ‘the tide ebbs and floweth to 
Inishonane.’’ High-water mark is given for the 
Boyne, Larne Harbour is commended at length, Dun- 
more in Rathlin is marked as ‘‘ a rock where falcons 
breed.’’ Petty gave slight indication of mountains, for 
they were of little use to colonizers. But the lakes 
and bogs are carefully marked, often with detail, 
‘* notorious shaking bog ’’ or ‘‘ the red moore of 
Emlagh.’’ We have ‘‘ Lord Masarines House ’’ in 
Antrim, with its boast of four chimneys. Monaghan 
has that rara avis for Ireland, a windmill, though 
Wexford shows seventeen of them. Athlone and 
Limerick are marked with gibbets. 

The Anglo-Irish surveyors remained convinced that 
the French Government were keeping the maps of 
Baronies in order to fabricate a military map of 
Ireland. But the atlas due to be printed from the 
Down Survey was the work of Petty himself in his 
famous ‘ Delineatio Hiberniz.’ 

M. Goblet has made the most minute examination 
of the maps in Paris which he considers were the 
set Petty bound up for the Atlas produced in the years 
1662-1665. To make a complete Ireland, they con- 
tain every type of Petty’s work. Some are the beauti- 
ful finished designs unequalled hitherto. ‘‘ Ce ne sont 
plus les cartes du Down Survey; ce sont celles 
d’Irlande.’’ Others are the original maps of the sur- 
veyors betraying their personalities ‘‘ with their 
sketches, their lines of construction, a moving sight, 
for one can still believe them lying on their designer’s 
table and any moment he may return to rub out the 
pencil, save that he has‘ quitted his work two and a 
half centuries ago.” 

The Lansdowne maps are loose and incomplete, 
but they are originals which have enjoyed the sanctity 
and also the dangers of being regarded as public 
witnesses, for we read of a Mrs. Bermingham stealing 
the Kerry maps from Lord Shelbourne, while four- 
teen are still preserved in the Quit Rent Office. The 
originals of three Monaghan Baronies are missing 
in the Lansdowne collection, but they turn up in the 
Library of Paris, obviously thrown in to complete 
the Atlas. The famous ‘ Delineatio Hibernia’ was 
engraved during the ’sixties of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but M. Goblet ingeniously says not later than 
1666. This was the date of the loss of Petty’s famous 
double-bottomed ship, which appears three times in 
the Atlas on the General Map, on the map of Leinster 
and on that of Antrim, where Lord Massareene wished 
to retain it for service on Lough Neagh. Another bib- 
liographical point is made by the ingenious M. Goblet. 
It was known that there were two editions of 
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the Atlas. The difference between them are those of 
water-mark and the General Map, one with Cupids 
and the other with compasses. The two editions date 
from 1685 and at some time between 1730 and 1751. 
There was a private reprinting in 1875 and the printers 
lost the precious copper plates. Until the Ordnance 
Survey was started in 1825, Petty’s work endured. 
But, if his geography is now a curiosity and an heir- 
loom, his science worked out in his writings preceded 
‘*the German  anthropogeographers’’ by two 
centuries. Karl Marx hailed him as the father of 
political economy. The statistical science and that of 
human geography discover him as their predecessor. 
In giving the Irish a unique geographical treasure he 
quarried deeper than he imagined. Dublin is full of 
brilliant young men quarrying the resources and pros- 
pects of Ireland. I recommend the study of 
M. Goblet’s book, though written in French, and of 
Sir William Petty’s ‘ Anatomy of Ireland,’ though 
he was a Cromwellian surveyor. Petty literally gave 
Ireland her proper place in the atlas of the world. 
M. Goblet deserves to wear the initials after his 
name, M.R.I.A. 
LESLIE 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON 


The Huskisson Papers. Edited by Lewis Mel- 
ville. Constable. 21s. 


ft subject of this volume would probably be 
unknown to the bulk even of the reading public 
to-day were it not for the fact that he was one of the 
first persons to be killed by a train in this country. Yet 
he was among the leading statesmen of the day at the 
time of his death: he had held responsible dffice under 
Pitt, and he had been the henchman of Canning. The 
secret of his subsequent and posthumous relapse into 
obscurity is probably to be found in the fact that he 
lived in an age of greater men than himself; at almost 
any other period he would have been pre-eminent, and 
in the fourth decade of the twentieth century he would 
almost certainly have been regarded as a_ veritable 
superman. Mr. Melville, therefore, has done’wisely to 
rescue these documents from oblivion, for although 
they contain little that is new, they serve to supplement 
what is already known from other sources. 

As a statesman, Huskisson bore a marked resemb- 
lance to Bonar Law. Neither man had it in him to 
rivet the attention of the House of Commons by the 
magic of his eloquence, and both were a little ungainly 
in appearance, but they had in common a prodigious 
aptitude for detail and a remarkable head for statistics 
which earned them the respect of their colleagues, 
though it must be admitted that Huskisson does not™ 
seem to have been so good a fighter as the later states- 
man, a defect which may have been due to the fact that 
his party was in office during almost the whole of his 
Parliamentary career. He was, of course, enabled to 
make progress in his earlier days owing to the assist- 
ance of a patron, the Earl of Carlisle, who provided 
him with a seat at Morpeth. Once in Parliament, he 
joined forces with Canning, and the two men went in 
and out of office together for many a long year. 

His chief claim to the attention of posterity lies, it 
need hardly be said, in his work at the Board of Trade 
in the Liverpool administration, when he endeavoured 
to remove from British commerce the fetters which the 
legislation of previous ages had imposed upon it. 
There seems little doubt that it was devotion to 
duty alone that persuaded him to remain in office under 
Wellington, but the decision was a mistake, for it not 
only subjected him to public humiliation at the hands 
of the Prime Minister, but also, as revealed by this 
volume, involved him in ,a quarrel with Canning’s 
widow that must have been particularly distasteful to 
him. It was not, however, the first time that he had 


made a false step in his political career, for he com. 
mitted a blunder when he consented to stand for 
Liskeard, thereby involving himself in one of the most 
complicated electoral tangles of the century, 

Mr. Melville has obviously prepared the present 
volume rather for the historical specialist than for the 
general reader, but several of the letters which he 
includes have a wider interest. For instance, the 
attempt of the Earl of Carlisle to persuade the Govern- 
ment to do something for Lady Hamilton after the 
death of Nelson is significant of the state of public 
opinion at the time. Characteristic, too, of George I] 
is Canning’s account of that monarch’s interest in his 
famous duel with Castlereagh, and the King is shown 
as ‘‘ confessing all along great abhorrence of the 
custom of duelling, but admitting in the most 
unqualified manner that I had no option.’’ Lastly, on 
the death of Castlereagh, Huskisson pointed out to the 
Government that Canning would only rejoin the 
ministry on his own terms, and he thus contributed in 
no small measure to his friend’s elevation to the post 
of Foreign Secretary. 

It would, perhaps, have been an advantage had Mr. 
Melville seen his way to be a little more communicative 
in his explanations, and one or two errors have cr 
into the notes and appendix. Louis XVIII, for 
example, ascended the throne for the first time in 
1814, not in the following year, while Canning was 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, not Secretary of 
State, in 1796, and he was not at the Board of Con- 
trol, but Foreign Secretary, from 1822 to 1827. It is 
to be hoped that the reception of this volume will 
encourage some historian to undertake a biography 
of Huskisson in the light of the fresh material now 
available, for the economic difficulties with which he 
had to deal in that post-war era are in many ways 
comparable with those which face us at the present 
time, and so a full account of his career might well 
have a real value. 


CHARLES PETRIE 


THREE NEW POETS 


A Collection of Poems, By Joan Adeney Easdale. 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

Middle Earth. By Gamel Woolsey. 
Richards. 6s. 

Sunflower and Elm. By Gertrude Woodthorpe. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 


Mss EASDALE is now in her eighteenth year. 
The first poem in her book was written when she 
was fourteen, the last oniy a few months ago; and all 
of them proclaim her a girl of unusual ability. 

That these poems are precocious, that many of them 
are ironical and prematurely concerned with death, 
decay, madness and love need surprise no one. Poets 
are often precocious, Cowley wrote good verse at the 
age of thirteen, and Christina Rossetti was only seven- 
teen when she wrote ‘ When I am dead, my dearest,’ 
using the corner of her washstand as a writing desk. 
The real surprise of these poems has to do not with 
adolescent precocity but with positive virtues. 

At fourteen Miss Easdale wrote ‘ The Mad City ’: 


Grant 


Forty men ran tossing balls 

Into shops and out of halls; 
Women laughed and threaded 
Necklaces of wood-lice. 

Some cried ‘‘ We’re level-headed ! 
So why think we are not?” 


Ninety children screaming loud ; 
Thirty hags turned and bowed 
To the leering mongrel-hounds. 
‘* Madness! madness! we are saned”’ 
Yelled the terrors down the lane. 
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At fifteen, poems of hanging, of stagnant-minded 
maiden ladies, of suicide, as well as ‘ Aunt Vera’s 
Questions "3 : 

This tea is too hot for me to drink, dear, 
Can I have a little milk? 
This cotton is too coarse to sew with, dear, 
Can I have a little silk? 
This sun is too much for me to bear, dear, 
Can I have the sunshade up? 
A fly has fallen into my tea, dear, 
Can I have another cup? 

At sixteen, ‘ Phenomena ’ : 
In the darkness hovered many things, 
Pale illuminations, rushing wings. 
Heavy tallboys creaked, and tables knocked, 
A plate cracked, and the wardrobe rocked. 

And finally at seventeen (to choose one out of several 
delightful poems such as ‘ Eternity,” ‘In Her 
Garden,’ ‘ Widow’s Lament,’ and ‘ Janet has Ears 
like Coral-Drops ’), she wrote ‘ A Mother Talking ’ : 

My little girl is twelve years old, 

Her body is white like a hazel stem 
Peeled from the grey bark’s fold. 

She is as tall as a woman could be, 
And her breasts are as near to coming 
As the buds on a white-beam tree. 

These four may do something to show Miss Eas- 
dale’s notable gifts, a rare objectivity (one poem she 
begins lamely but significantly “‘1 love the vivid 
detachment of Art ’’), an interest in character and 
states of mind, an unusual irony, and a power of sensi- 
tive word painting with a simple, unforced economy 
of words. They show, too, a steady development, full 
of promise. 

To make wild claims for these poems would be 
nonsense. Like the volume which Christina Rossetti 
wrote at the same age, they are ‘‘ juvenilia,’”” and they 
might have been weeded out with more care, but it is 
good to find a young poet so sophisticatedly fresh and 
yet so ‘‘ unliterary ’’ and unimitative. Verse seems 
Miss Easdale’s natural way of expression, and she 
reminds me in some ways of an Edith Sitwell, a Sitwell 
of ‘Troy Park,’ with the glittering nonsense and 
affectation knocked out. I feel sure that she will be 
heard of again. 

Neither of the other two is nearly so exciting, and 
neither*seems to be a natural poet. Miss Woolsey, 
years older, is as narrow in her range as Miss Easdale 
is wide. Her poems are poems of the body (Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, or Lady Chatterley rather, is never far 
round the corner), and well as they are written, two of 
her best and most typical pieces, ‘ The Flowering 
Bed’ and ‘ For the Body’ have not the imagination 
or fancy and not a tithe of the art that can make such 
a poem as °Carew’s ‘ Rapture’ worth while. As for 
Miss Woodthorpe, not even an introduction by Mr. 
De La Mare can persuade me that ‘ Sunflower and 
Elm’ can possess more than a thin, occasional charm 
(at its best in ‘ Awakening’ and ‘ Auspices’). It 
surprised me to find that a poet with so fastidious an 
ear could praise Miss Woodthorpe’s ‘ November,’ 
marred as it is by two ugly and difficult lines: 
“Nothing grieves’’ and ‘‘ Whilst Earth the thoughtful 
autumn sun doth bless.” 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


JEWISH LITERATURE 


A History of Jewish Literature. I. To the End 
of the Twelfth Century. By M. Waxman. 
Block, New York. $3.50. 


none the historians of Jewish literature the 
stupendous erudition of Steinscheidner puts him in 
the first place, and his work on the subject is still con- 
sidered to be the best. But he is not easy to read, even 


to scholars, and much work on the subject has been 
done since his time, so that a work giving a connected 
view of Jewish literature, incorporating the results of 
modern scholarship, and written for the ordinary 
reader, will find an assured public. The task has been 
undertaken by Dr. Waxman and carried out with great 
success, and not only the Jewish community but the 
large section of the general public to whom Jewish 
beliefs and sentiments are more than a matter of mere 
curiosity will welcome a book which makes clear the 
reason why Israel has remained a people through all 
its vicissitudes, 

Nine-tenths of Jewish literature is composed of 
explanations of or comments on the Law of Moses, the 
Torah, as it is called. From the time of Ezra, a number 
of questions as to rules of conduct arose, and a collec- 
tion of such rules or Halakah was formed. About the 
time of the Christian Era these rules were standardized 
to form a text and code, which was known as the 
Mishnah, while another body of historical and homi- 
letic writings known as the Agada grew up beside it. 
From these, the Mishnah and its comments and 
explanations, was formed about a.p. 500 the Talmud, 
which has ever since been the centre of Jewish life and 
thought. The story of its growth, and of the apochry- 
phal literature which has recently been the object of 
intensive study by English scholars, such as Dr. 
Charles, whose loss we deplore, occupies the first part 
of Dr, Waxman’s book. 

The second portion of the volume, dealing with the 
period of the Dark Ages, up to the turning point of the 
Medieval Renaissance, is more specialized in character. 
Hebrew grammar, rabbinic literature, exegesis, and so 
on have little interest for the outside world, except in 
such cases as Rashi, whose commentary has had a pro- 
found influence on Christian biblical study. The objec- 
tion that there is no great Jewish literature because 
nothing has ever been translated as pure literature is to 
a great extent valid; even their best poetry is too 
sectional to be universal. Jewish scholars during this 
period moved in sympathy with Arabic thought, and 
many of the discussions described by Dr. Waxman have 
their analogies in Mohammedan literature. Thus while 
the Jews argued as to whether the Torah was created, 
and was an instrument in the creation of the universe, 
the Mohammedans raised similar questions about the 
Koran, and it would be worth while seeing which of 
them began the discussion. There is, indeed, a very 
remarkable similarity running through the whole 
chapter on Philosophy to Moslem thought, which, it is 
evident, is outside our author’s purview—e.g., he calls 
** intelligibles ’’ the order of spiritual beings known to 
medieval philosophy as ‘“‘ intelligences.’’ We are 
specially grateful for a chapter on the early development 
of the Kabbala, under the title of ‘ Mysticism.’ The 
writer of a very inept paper on ‘ The Lost Ten Tribes ’ 
may be interested to learn that over a thousand years 
ago stories about them were current, and the history 
of the conversion of the Khazars to Judaism is even 
earlier, about A.D. 740. 

The scientific work of the early medieval Jews seems 
to be limited to medicine and mathematics, while their 
work as intermediaries between Arabian science and 
the Western world was only beginning as our author’s 
volume closes. A claim was made by Abraham ibn 
Ezra that it was a Jew who introduced Hindu arith- 
metic to the Arabs, and ibn Ezra himself was a notable 
astronomer, a number of his works being translated 
into Latin, The study of the calendar, as fixing the 
date of the new moon, was of importance to Jews, 
Mohammedans and Christians alike, and later on 
Jewish tables were published to the Latin world. Some 
of their medical writings, as translated into Latin, were 
standard works up to the seventeenth century. We 
would suggest that Dr. Waxman should make an 
attempt to give us the Latin names of all the transla- 
tions he meets. Perhaps, too, some notice of the 
literary works of converts from Judaism, such as Peter 
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Alfonsus, might have been placed to the credit of their 
race. Lastly, a table of the very well-chosen illustra- 
tions might have been provided. There is a very good 
index, marred by occasional errors in the references. 
In conclusion, we can congratulate Dr. Waxman on 
having produced a work of sterling and lasting value 
both to his co-religionists and the learned world at 
large. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


The Tragic Queen. By Andrew Dakers. 


chinson. 12s. 6d. 


Hut- 


HE tireless story of Mary Queen of Scots is still 

being retold. This is the second biography that has 
appeared this year, and it deals with the period between 
her accession and her death. 

Mr. Dakers falls into the almost inevitable trap of 
over-partisanship, and though he does not throw much 
fresh light on the probability of Mary’s innocence, he 
occasionally takes up a plausibly different point of view 
in her defence. For instance, I have never before heard 
John Knox so emphatically denounced as a coward. 
He appears, nevertheless, according to Mr. Dakers, to 
have been diplomatically absent whenever real danger 
threatened. ‘‘ The Queen died for her religion; John 
Knox ran away for his.’’ Is Mr, Dakers right? At 
any rate, Knox, as the chief exponent of one of the 
hardest sects of Christianity, had a fearless pen, and 
never flinched from making his powerful and uncharit- 
able contributions to the downfall of the Queen who 
could so easily have been influenced by the least show of 
sympathy or understanding. 

Mr. Dakers is strongly in favour of the theory, and 
argues his case convincingly, that Mary was the victim 
of a relentless plot of Elizabeth and the Lords, headed 
by Moray, to encompass her ruin, a plot which included 
the proving of immoral relations with Riccio and others, 
her knowledge and condolence of the murder of Darnley, 
and her forced marriage with Bothwell who raped her 
after administering an aphrodisiac. But, innocent or 
guilty, Mary was her own worst enemy. Her indomit- 
able spirit, her vitality, her superb courage and her 
inability to realize the completeness and the depth of the 
treachery with which she was surrounded, and which 
led her to trust Elizabeth, and to make her magnificent 
defence, sans counsel, papers or clerk, at her outrageous 
‘* trial,” prolonged the battle far beyond its normal 
possible spell. 

She was, in fact, ingenuously confident in the 
decency of human nature, but decency was mostly at a 
discount where she was concerned, in spite of her 
charm. She was unsuccessful to the last because she 
would not deny her principles or her religion, or 
descend to the level of the weapons used by her enemies 
even to defend her own honour. She was the play- 
thing of that which she most scorned—expediency. She 
was crushed between the terror of forces fighting for 
self-preservation. | Her position and her principles, 
though perfectly legal, were obstacles to the security 
of these forces, and she was sacrificed on the altar of 
necessity, resisting gallantly with picturesque but use- 
less weapons. And yet, she was no easy victim. She 
kept Moray at bay for years, and it took forgery, com- 
bined with the best brains of England, to devise the 
extra-legal measures which brought’ her to the block. 

Mr. Dakers has lost none of the drama of the 
tragedy of this Queen whose very virtues were her 
greatest weakness, and who stands like a bright flame 
against the blackness of the treason, lies, lechery and 
greed which surrounded her. He is, by that irony of 
fate in keeping with her life, one of the band of able 
counsel for the defence, then denied her, who come too 
late to do anything but clear the reputation of a lonely 
woman long since at peace. 


AN OLD AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland. Partridge. 215, 


words of explanation are necessary as pre- 
liminary to any review of this book—one about the 
title and the other about the author. The title has 
not, as you might suspect, any culinary associations. 
It is a word used by Indian pedlars to describe a basket 
of odds and ends. The author who so modestly used 
it for her book was the youngest of ten children born 
to William IV by Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated actress, 
She married Lord Falkland in 1830 and went out to 
India with him when he became Governor of Bombay 
in 1848. This book, which was first published in 1857, 
is an account of her impressions and experiences in 
the East. 

The strange thing about this book is that you might 
(if you are of the dipping sort, and without regard 
for prefaces and introductions) read quite a lot of it 
before you discovered, from either matter or style, 
that it was written more than seventy years ago. Plus 
¢a change would seem to be particularly applicable to 
travel books of this kind. No globe trotter doing the 
world in a liner de luxe was ever more indefatigable 
than Lady Falkland in committing impressions to 
paper. And her book shows no hint of the boredom 
which sometimes seems an accompaniment of travel 
made easy. But she had the right spirit for such an 
adventure. Everything she saw or heard was grist 
to her journal—whether the arrival of a “ cargo” 
of young ladies from England, the methods of the 
mongoose, the habits of dancing girls, the dangers 
of guinea worm or the custom of suttee—apropos of 
which she tells of an Englishman who, after watching 
the burning of a widow, was heard to remark to him- 
self: ‘‘ Well, I think a good hanging is better than 
this burning.’’ Indeed, the book bears out the author’s 
early declaration that 
', .. there was so much to look at and admire that I was 

amused with almost everything I saw; and, fortunately, 

I retained this faculty of being interested in all the 

common scenes and events of everyday life in India during 

a sojourn there of five years. ; 

Indeed, no Transatlantic tourist was ever a more 
indefatigable sightseer than this Lady Falkland. 
Despite all her sightseeing in India she was ready 
for fresh explorations in Egypt on the journey home 
—which had to be done overland from Suez to Cairo. 
After one excursion, which appears to have provided 
her with enough information ‘to fill half a dozen 
pages of the guide book, she noted, a little regretfully: 
“The time was not long enough to admit of my 
satisfying my curiosity, and when I returned to the 
steamer I thought I had seen very little, although I 
groped into every grotto, crept into every sanctuary, 
squeezed into every hole and pryed into every 
chamber.”’ 

And, unlike some modern travellers, who are always 
ready to admire that which they are told to admire, 
Lady Falkland preserved her own opinion of many 
‘* sights "—even of the Pyramid of Cheops. After 
a great deal of climbing and scrambling in the interior, 
‘* my energy and enthusiasm were nearly worn out, 
and I fear the horrible wish entered my head, that 
Cheops had never built this Pyramid. . . . Had any- 
one asked me, when I came out, what I had seen, I 
should have said, ‘ Only an old stone trough!’ ”’ 

A little of Lady Falkland’s candour would add @ 
spice often lacking to the journals of some modern and 
more easily pleased—and more easily tired—globe 
trotters. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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A BUSY TRAVELLER 


The Balkan Road. By Archibald Lyall. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


HE author rightly says in his introduction that he 
7 orhes as nothing but a tourist, that he is not an 
authority upon any of the countries which he describes 
and that his journey and his book were and are intended 
imarily to give pleasure to himself and to his readers. 
On the one hand, therefore, there is little new and little 
worthy of note in this volume. On the other and 
broader side, however, Mr. Lyall is to be congratulated 
having undertaken an interesting journey and 
upon having produced a very vivid account of the many 
things which he saw and heard. 

The author took a very ordinary trip across Europe 
to Constantinople and back, apparently just about two 
years ago. But instead of merely travelling by various 
“ trains de luxe ’’ he motored as far as Budapest, he 
passed through Rumania by train, he flew to the shores 
of the Bosphorus and he returned, often on board 
primitive local steamers, by way of Greece, Albania and 
Jugoslavia. He mixed and talked with the peoples of 
the countries which he visited, he has many witty 
remarks to make about the conditions under which they 
live, and, while the book is in no sense a political work, 
he often gives us his impressions of the history which 
he saw in the making. 

Mr. Lyall rightly considers that, east of the lands 
which are solid German and Italian by speech, there is 
“a thin whiff of the Balkans in the air,’’ he realizes 
that Poland is one of the few clerically minded 
countries still left in Europe and he has discovered that 
Bucharest is a city of many contrasts. When we 
come to Constantinople Mr. Lyall seems to be 
at his best, for he appears to have breathed the real 
atmosphere of a city the unearthly beauty of which 
can never be spoiled. 

On the homeward journey the author recognized that 
the true enjoyment of Athens depends upon reconciling 
a very delightful modern city with the ancient monu- 
ments for which it is famous; he took various peeps 
into Albania and he learned something of the Italo- 
Jugoslav question. With regard to the last-mentioned 
problem he alludes very impartially to the position of 
Zara, an isolated Italian outpost on the Dalmatian 
coast. He says that this city has not yet been discovered 
by those who hunt for the sun upon inadequate incomes 
and he confirms the impression of the present writer 
that, while almost every Croat hates Belgrade, at any 
rate two years ago the vast majority of that people 
hoped for and expected an ultimate and peaceful solu- 
tion of the Jugoslav problem. 

The book is nicely illustrated, it has a useful sketch 
map, and the author has not only seen many things 
but he has seen and written about them in an attractive 
way, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Notebook in Corsica and Elsewhere. 
Reginald Rankin, Bt. 
12s. 6d. 


SIR REGINALD RANKIN has travelled widely, and 
many and varied have been his experiences. They 
range from pig-sticking at Jodhpur to the ascent of 
Aconcagua, when he was forced to spend a night in 
the open at 22,000 feet. But it is to be regretted that 
his book is overtaden with so much superfluous matter— 
unngcessary anecdotes, reflections, and the like. How- 
ever, Sir Reginald possesses a good eye for local colour 
and vividly describes the immensity of the Corsican 

pes, which ‘‘ probably nothing in Europe can 


By Sir 
The Bodley Head. 


rival,’’ and observes that ‘‘ Corsica might be called the 
country of the blacks ; for its women, sheep, goats and 
pigs for the most part assume the funeral garb.’ The 
book is enlivened by the writer’s colloquial style and 
humour, 


Ethnos or the Problem of Race. 
Keith. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


THIS is the latest addition to the interesting ‘ To- 
day and To-morrow ’ series, and if enthusiasm for his 
subject, nay, obsession with it, is a sufficient qualifica- 
tion, then certainly no one is better qualified than 
Sir Arthur Keith to deal with ‘ The Problem of Race.’ 
Sir Arthur is on all subjects a hardy evolutionist, and 
his paragraph-heading ‘ Mani as a Pawn on the Chess- 
board of Evolution ’ strikes the keynote of all he says 
in the present book. He tells us that race is one of 
the primary causes of dissension among mankind, 
that race ‘‘ was, and still is, Nature’s way of evolv- 
ing higher types,’’ that ‘‘ Nation and Race are the 
same thing,’’ that ‘‘ the thing that must be done is 
to eradicate the spirit of patriotism root and branch ’’ 
(quoting Mr. Wells’s opinion as evidence from an 
** unexpected ”’ source), and that ‘‘ if Eugenists have 
their way, human history will ‘enter on a new or 
Eugenic phase of Evolution.’’ All this we have heard 
many times before, and we must be content for the 
present with considering Sir Arthur’s case ‘‘ not 
proven.’” The value of the book is that it sums up 
the case in a very clear and condensed form to be 
defended or attacked. 


By Sir Arthur 


My South Sea Island. By Eric Muspratt. Hop- 
kinson. 7s. 6d. 
THE adventurous author, who seems to have been 
everywhere and done everything, describes in this 
book how, at just over twenty, he left Australia to take 


THE GRASS ROOF 
by Younghill Kang 


A young Korean reacts to 
Japanese and American 
civilisation. 

“This book is worth a score 
of the ordinary run of volumes 
about China, Korea and Japan. 
It bares the mentality of the 
Far East,” says The Manchester 

Guardian. 


Ten shillings and sixpence 
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over the management of a coconut plantation on an 
island in the Solomon Group, and his experiences 
during the six months he spent there. The story 
is not without interest, if only because it has descrip- 
tions of the methods still employed by the planters 
and traders in those islands in their dealings with the 
natives; but readers who have formed their ideas of 
the South Seas from the descriptions given by Keable 
and other authors will be disappointed, for Mr. 
Muspratt devotes little space to the beauty of his 
surroundings, if such there was, and much to a fever 
which he contracted on the plantation. 


Critique of Physics. 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 
MR. WHYTE summarizes the aim and scope of this 
volume in the Preface : ‘‘ The Critique has been written 
in the belief that a revision of the fundamental con- 
cepts underlying both relativity theory and quantum 
theory is an essential preliminary to a comprehensive 
theoretical synthesis and that the empirical facts 
required for this task-are now available. The purpose 
of the Critique is to make this aim precise and to sug- 
gest a method which can be used in the proposed 
revision.’’ Everybody knows that the theories of rela- 
tivity and quanta phenomina have profoundly altered 
our conception of the physical universe. But at present 
there is no bridge connecting the two theories ; they lack 
a common foundation and their interrelations are 
obscure. Mr. Whyte believes the time is now ripe for 
a synthesis representing gravitation, electro-magnetism 
and quantum phenomina as one universal process, and 
proposes a constructive reinterpretation of current 
theory which suggests new lines along which physical 
thought may advance. Such a theory he calls a 
Unitary Theory. Its possibility he assumes throughout 
his work, though fully recognizing the empiric char- 
acter of his assumption. In the space at our disposal 
it is impossible to trace the steps by which the writer 
reaches his conclusions; they involve a knowledge of 
mechanics and mathematics far in advance of that pos- 
sessed by the ordinary reader. There can be no 
doubt of the thought and labour Mr. Whyte has put 
into the volume, and of his brilliance as imaginative 
thinker as well as applied mathematician; but much 
more thought and experiment will be required before 
the value of his theory and its assumptions can be 
estimated. 


By L. L. Whyte. Kegan 


The Shepherd’s Calendar. By Edmund Spenser. 
Edited by W. L. Renwick. Scholartis Press. 
8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RENWICK has now reached the 
third volume of his edition of the complete works of 
Spenser, and we may be allowed to congratulate him 
on the progress he has made and on the admirable text 
he has given us. In his commentary, which also serves 
as an introduction, the editor remarks on the importance 
of this poem—a new thing in English poetry, ‘‘ the first 
English example of high Renaissance art,’’ he calls it, 
and, with reservations as to Renaissance art, we are 
disposed to agree with his meaning. Professor 
Renwick goes on to expound the place of the Pastoral 
in the literary convention of the time very clearly, and 
next passes to the puzzling question: Who was Rosa- 
lind? Which he prefers to leave unattempted. 
“* Spenser did not want us to know.’’ His Puritanism 
and his scholarship—the sheer competence of his writ- 
ing come up for consideration, and the mixture of 
dialects and Northern forms of language are explained 
and defended, and the commentary proper begins. 
There is already a copious body of annotations to the 
* Calendar.’ Professor Renwick has added to these and 
verified his quotations. This edition is a gain to 
English scholarship, and presages well for the future. 


11 April 1931 


Candied Peel. By Kinsey Peile. Black. 12s. 6d, 


SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR, writing his Preface to this 
book of reminiscences before he had so much as glanced 
at its contents, prophesied that Mr. Kinsey Peile ‘‘wjj 
not set himself down as anything but quite an 
‘ ordinary ’ man.” Well, of course, it depends on what 
one means by “‘ ordinary ’’; and Mr. Peile assuredly 
makes no pretence of being either a more eminent 
or a greater actor than he is. But though his career 
as a professional actor has been ‘“‘ useful ’’ rather than 
triumphant, I cannot agree that, either as a man or as 
an actor, he himself is anything but extra-ordinary. It 
is most unusual, for example, to find an actor who 
apparently is far less interested in the Stage than in 
the Social life around him. And was he (as his 
publisher remarks) ‘‘ clearly meant for the stage ’’? I 
doubt it. It is true that the theatre had a fascination 
for him; that he dabbled in amateur theatricals; that 
he became an actor in spite of the fact that ‘‘ the pre- 
judice against the stage among the people I mixed 
with was very strong.’’ But if the theatre attracted 
the artistic side of Mr. Peile, it must equally have 
shocked and horrified that Social side which this book 
reveals as his ‘‘ real self.’’ Born in India, he was first 
an officer in the Welch Regiment; and it is not until 
half-way through these reminiscences that he leaves the 
army and becomes an actor. (He is also a playwright 
and adapted Kipling’s story of ‘ The Man Who Was ’), 
But the author of ‘ Candied Peel’ appears to be 
most vividly depicted in the paragraphs on pages 101 to 
105, where he contrasts the ‘‘ hurly-burly of confusion 
and general untidiness in which we exist in these days” 
with the Social life of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, ‘‘ when existence was a real 
pleasure.’’ No, Sir Nigel; not an ‘‘ ordinary ” man! 


CROW AND THE PITCHER 


Lae small pebble, you may remember, 
dropped into the pitcher, although insignificant 
in its own effect, nevertheless contributed to the 
desired result. ‘‘ Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 
May we send you an illustrated leaflet telling the 
Fable in Zsop’s own delightful way ? 

It has a wonderful counterpart in Life Assurance. 
The Monthly Premium Plan of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE ‘“‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXVII 


Parody is no more the noblest form of literature than 
the parasite is the noblest form of life. Like the para- 
site, however, which it resembles from living on its 
betters, it seems to have a surprising vitality, and 

ctitioners of the art are to be found in every age 
and most countries where verse is written. 

Since the war, however, with possibly one excep- 
tion, the parodist has shown little enterprise; and even 
the exception has now become too serious to engage 
successfully in the least reverential of all attitudes in 
verse. In the attempt, therefore, to revive the art and 
practice of parody, the SatuRDay Review offers a First 
Prize of Eight Guineas and a Second Prize of Four 
Guineas for the two best parodies submitted. 

The parodies may be of any length, on any subject, 
and in imitation of any model. The model imitated 
should, however, be stated at the head of each entry. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The poems must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The SaruRDAY REVIEW can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

The closing date for this Competition will be 
Monday, June 29, and it is hoped to announce the 
results in August. 


COMPETITION XXIVz(z) 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


Had the editor anticipated the success of this 
competition, he would no doubt have been more 
generous in the matter of prizes; the entries were 
numerous, and the verses on an exceedingly high 
level. (Do lovers love a squint? Almost I begin to 
think so; but men were deceivers ever.) 

I should have liked to give a prize to Jean Paton, 
if only for rhyming ‘‘ strabismus ’” with ‘‘ isthmus ”’; 
and another to E. Davis, for a conceit that an 
Elizabethan might have envied : 

Perhaps ’tis thine elusive glance, 
Ever seems to me, 

Finding, far beyond my face, 

All that I might be. 


A pretty thought; and others that deserve honour- 
able mention are Theta, Damon, Lewis Amon and 
Pibwob. (Their names and addresses are perhaps best 
withheld lest they be pursued by ladies with a squint; 
but letters, telegrams and even photographs will be 
forwarded without delay on the distinct understanding 
that the Saturpay REVIEW is not a matrimonial 
agency, and washes its hands of all responsibility.) 

This glut of verse being, with some hesitation and 
regret, eliminated, I set myself to decide between the 
respective merits of Ciel and E. M. Norman. Owing 
to the regrettable parsimony of the higher authorities 
—0r was it an oversight?—only one miserable prize 
of one guinea was offered; and the two entries appear 
so equal in merit, though so diverse in treatment, that 
I am reduced to the wretched expedient of suggesting 
that it be equally divided between the two. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 
The curve of beauty never broods 
On the true circle’s line, 
And perfect loveliness eludes 
Symmetrical design. 


When sounds no strong, discordant nete, 
Harmony soon grows flaccid, 

Excess of sweetness cloys the throat 
Without a tang of acid. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS 
AND MARROT 


RONALD A. MONSON 


ACROSS AFRICA ON 
FOOT 


Demy 8vo. 93 Photographs. 18s. 
ROSITA FORBES in The Sunday Times : 
‘* An excellent book, close-packed with the 
sort of things one wants to know,. and 
punctuated with a sense of humour.’’ 
The Sphere: ‘‘ A romance of daring and 
endurance. It is extremely well told.” 
Everyman: “ A record of courage and endurance 
which will surely take its place among the 
great travellers’ tales. The book is crammed 
with incident.” 


ROBERT J. CASEY 
THE SECRET OF THE 
BUNGALOW 


7s. 6d. 
Everyman: ‘‘ Good atmosphere in it, real 
suspense, and a subtle kind of humour... a 
rollicking, free-and-easy story, well worked 
out.”’ 
Daily Mirror: ‘‘ A real good thriller.” 


VIRGINIA TRACY 


THE MOMENT AFTER 


7s. 6d. 
The Universe: An ingenious and lively 
mystery story, guaranteed to keep the reader 
guessing and guessing wrong.’ 
GERALD GOULD in The Observer: “‘ An 
uncommonly good detective story. It is excep- 
tionally well written.” 


VERNON BARTLETT 
THE WORLD OUR 
NEIGHBOUR 


Everyman: “‘ A study of this book is an educa- 
tion in international politics which every reader 
will enjoy. He is well informed, sensible and 
free from prejudices. His last chapter on 
patriotism ought to be learnt off by heart by 
every man.” 

The Spectator: ‘‘ It is a genuine surprise, on 
dropping the book for a moment after a chapter, 
to find how much one has learnt, how much 
better one understands the questions which it 
discusses.’’ 


JAMES REID 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
IN WOODCUTS 


Medium 8vo. 15s. Boxed. 
The greatest of all stories beautifully pictured 
by an artist of whom much has been, and more 
will be, heard. 


PIERS COMPTON 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS 


Illustrated by MARGOT FOSTER 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
““A book which I have long thought a 
great necessity. It is an account of the 
Great Religious Orders which begins with 
the lives of the founders and the spirit in 
which they were created.”—The Sunday 
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And so the ancient artist wise, 
When he the goddess limned, 

Must set a cast in Love’s own eyes; 
And Paeta Venus hymned. 


The goddess’s self upon my dear 
Bestowed a similar grace; 
Twin sunbeams in her eyes appear, 
Twin lights shine from her face. 
Ah love! your squint’s my hagioscope, 
To which my spirit brings 
A reverent and certain hope 
To gaze on holy things. 


‘* Remember me,’’ you say, ‘‘ but not my eyes. 
Have I no charms to help you to forget 
My eyes?’’ The lashes on your cheeks lie wet 
Hiding the gems I love and you despise. 
No charms? I watch your colour ebb and rise, 
Your dusky hair, your dear lips bravely set— 
Blind, you would still be beautiful—and yet 
I pray you lift those lids where treasure lies ! 
Your eyes! The sapphire has too cold a name 
For their sweet shining. Call them each a star; 
Twin stars with courses never quite the same; 
One fixed and ever faithful, while the other 
Though free to rove yet hurries from afar 
Most joyfully to meet its dazzling brother. 

E. M. Norman 


ART NOTES 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS 


By AprRIAN Bury 


: HE Spring Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
British Artists at Suffolk Street is above the 
average. If we omit about a score of works 
that have no relation whatever to art, either in the 
choice of subject, handling of paint, or the artist’s 
insincere point of view, we have a collection which is 
a credit to this institution. The R.B.A., like other 
societies, makes some concession to modernity, but it 
is pleasant to note that the revolutionaries in these 
galleries look more old-fashioned than the academic 
die-hards. The backwash of French post-impressionism 
is now like yesterday’s newspaper, rather dull and 
uninteresting. We know all about it, and the 
** stunts ’? which once startled us only raise a cynical 
smile. 

The artists who are not content to draw and to 
paint seriously must search for some other ’ism if they 
are to attract the attention of people to whom some 
sort of novelty, either in hats, motor-cars or pictures, 
is as the breath of life. 

The current exhibition at the R.B.A. excels in water 
colours. Indeed, the best exponents here of this 
medium are running their ‘‘ rivals’’ at the Royal 
Water Colour Society very close. There are about a 
dozen pictures which approach the highest standards 
in this subtle art. Mr. Murray Urquhart is to be con- 
gratulated on two extremely clever efforts, ‘ Morning 
Light, Concarneau,’ and ‘ The Harbour, Concarneau.’ 
He is a direct painter, and has such a mastery over 
his brush, and a taste for lucid colour, that I doubt 
whether he need base his work on a pencil drawing. 
But we have only to glance at the boats in the first 
picture to appreciate a brilliant technique which is 
the result of intense study of form and light: 

In a very different and less nervous style, Mr. 
Herbert Weaver satisfies us with his ‘ Old Street in 
Brittany,’ an admirable piece of drawing, full but not 
surfeited with detail. That Mr. Weaver has looked 
carefully at some of the best English masters is to 


his advantage and our pleasure. Another good 
draughtsman is Mr. St. Clair Marston, whose picture 
‘Sasso, Maritime Alps,’ is conscientious, but he js 
a little too meticulous and inclined to sacrifice the 
harmony of the subject as a whole to his virtuosity in 
drawing the trees in the foreground. Other water. 
colours of distinction are by Mr. Barry Pittar, Mr 
Hawksworth and Mr. Bottomley. — 

There is an engaging variety of methods in the 
rooms devoted to oil painting. Miss Greenberg’s study 
of a nude is as extraordinary for its powerful con- 
struction as for its almost sculpturesque quality of 
paint. The artist piles on the pigment with unusual 
dexterity. In spite of great effort the picture does 
not look tired, but it would have gained in dignity had 
the colours of the surrounding drapery been a little 
less violent. 

Mr. Talmage’s ‘ Wounded Horses Leaving the Front 
Line’ is of historical as well as artistic importance. 
Mr. Talmage is among our best painters of horses 
and he seldom fails to give us a convincing quality of 
atmosphere in his landscape. 

Mr. Cyril Roberts’s study, ‘ Marita’s New Shawl,’ 
is a most graceful and natural pose. It is very sensi- 
tively painted and the details of face, hands and 
clothes are rendered with a sincere appreciation of 
facts. This is one of the few fine portraits in the 
exhibition. Nor does Mr. Egerton Cooper disappoint 
us with analytical characterization in the render- 
ing of his aged grandmother. This artist is particu. 
larly gifted in painting old age. Here is one of the 
best things he has done. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 


In a collection of landscapes, Mr. Robert Austin’s 
works are conspicuous, because they are figure 
subjects ; but they would be important in any exhibition, 
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He has a rare understanding of form, but, rarer still, 
he can draw a figure in action with beautiful clarity 
and truth. The picture of the woman bending over 
the baby in the bath puts Mr. Austin in a very dis- 
tinguished category. It is a work that any artist 
might be proud to have done. Something of the same 
nervous intensity and lyrical approach to nature is 
obvious in Mr. William Wood’s ‘ Over the Downs 
and Far Away.’ This picture might challenge com- 

rison with the best water colours. The shaft of 
light illuminating the fields is as mysterious as nature 
itself. Another artist who can paint skies in a masterly 
way is Mr. Cecil Hunt. There is intense feeling in 
his picture ‘ Riverside Works,’ and the contrast 
between the light of the sky and the dark of the jetty 
gives this work immense dignity. But nearly all the 
members of the R.W.S. are equally accomplished in 
their several methods. I doubt if any other country 
could put up such splendid exhibitions as this society. 
We should like to see more of these artists recognized 
by our national galleries. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(H.M.V.) 


‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ (Tennyson). 
Recitation. ‘A Chant of Love for England’ 
(Helen Grey Cone). -Recitation. ‘ The Bells’ 
(E. A. Poe). Henry Ainley. Recitation. 

‘ Ho-Ro, My Nut Brown Maiden ’ (Arr. Barrett); 
‘O Rodgerum ’ (Arr. Mansfield); ‘ Green Grow 
the Rashes, O”’ (Arr. Barrett) ; ‘Marching through 
Georgia.’ Stuart Robertson with pianoforte 
accompaniment by V. Hely Hutchinson. 

‘ Tancredi.’ Overture. (Rossini.) Royal Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden. (Both sides.) 

. ‘Insance et Vance Cura’ (Haydn). The Choir 
of Temple Church, London. (Both sides.) 


C. 2089. 


B. 3604. 


D. 1814. ‘ Scherzo No. 3 in C Sharp Minor,’ Op. 3 
(Chopin). Mischa Levitski. (Both sides.) 


D. 1928. ‘ Mefisto Waltz, No. 1’ (Liszt). London Sym- 
by 


(COLUMBIA) 
‘The Captain of the Team’ (Longstaffe). 
Raymond Newall and Chorus. ‘ Song of the 
Highway ’ (V. May). Raymond Newall with 


D.B. 430. 


Orchestra. 
D.B. 422. ‘An Old Church Legend.’ Intermezzo. 
(Trinoen.) J. H. Squire Celeste Octet. ‘ An 


Irish Love Song ’ (J. H. Squire). J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet. (Clarence Willoughby, ’Cello.) 

* Love’s Old Sweet Song ’ (Bingham & Molloy). 
Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 
(With vocal chorus.) ‘ Say It With Music.’ 
Fox-trot. (Berlin.) Jack Payne and His B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra. (With vocal chorus by Jack 
Payne.) 

‘Send out Sunshine.’ Fox-trot. (Hargreaves, 
Damerell & Evans.) Debroy Somers Band. 
(With vocal chorus by Dan Donovan.) ‘ Pass! 
Shoot! Goal!!!’ One-step. (Hargreaves, 
Damerell & Tilsley.) Debroy Somers Band. 
(With vocal chorus by Dan Donovan.) 


‘The Peanut Vendor.’ Fox-trot. (From 
* Cochran’s 1931 Revue.’) Jack Payne and His 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, (With vocal chorus.) 
‘ When Kentucky Bids the World Good Morn- 
ing.’ Fox-trot. (Leslie & Wayne.) Jack Payne 
and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. (With vocal 
chorus by Jack Payne.) 

‘Sing Holly, Go Whistle, Hey! Hey!’ 
(‘* Variety ”’ Novelty.) C. Hulbert & P. Eng- 
land.) Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra. (With vocal effects.) ‘ Between the 
Devil and the Deep Blue Sea.’ — Fox-trot. 
(Benson.) Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra. (With vocal chorus by Jack Payne.) 


C.B. 240. 


C.B. 238. 


C.B. 233. 


C.B. 232. 


4, 


thousand years if he chooses.”’ 


which has ever been evolved ! 
the fullness of life. 


—----. THE THEIRON METHOD 


<i> 

By E can continue indefinitely so long as certain simple conditions are fulfilled. This 
fact has been proved by Dr. Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute. 

exists that the process of decay, which we call old-age, has nothing to do with years. 


Fe screrager scientist of repute has recently said: ‘‘ Before the end of this century, 
science will have found methods by which a man may live upon this earth for a 
Dr. Voronoff, the authority on rejuvenation, writes: 
** Our bodily cells can live for ever . 


ourselves to die only when we are tired of living.”’ 


HESE statements show the trend of Scientific thought towards longevity. While we 
do not indulge in dreams of living a colossal age, we have come to recognise the 
feasibility of extending man’s allotted span by thirty to fifty years. 


eed together with the full enjoyment of mental and physical activity, is only 
one of the objectives of THE THEIRON METHOD, the most far-reaching SYSTEM 
of PHYSICAL REGENERATION and REJUVENATION and mental REVITALISATION 
It is radically different from anything previously attempted 
in its approach to the problems of (1) increasing the length of life and (2) of increasing 


Scientific proof 


. .. The time is coming when we will allow 


HE THEIRON METHOD not only tells you precisely and exactly how you can live 
longer, but also how you can achieve physical and nervous health, and through them 
happiness in a measure beyond your wildest dreams. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Brochure TO-DAY 


THE THEIRON SCHOOL OF LIFE 


6, 7 & 8, OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. DEPT. 11 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXIII 


HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Sarurpay REvIEW, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
Cross Word ’’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, SaruRDAY Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from a modern 
writer, viz. : 
29, 51, 48, 30d, 5, 6, 41, 19, 37a, 51, 
27, 48, 1d, 37d, 41, 16a, 54, 60, 16d, 
53, 48, 17a, 59, 48, 47, 49, 1a, 
17d, 20, 45, 31d, 59, 31a. 
The clues to some of these words are missing. 


2 


QUOTATION AND REFERENCE, 


Rumour speaks of the royal field of this. 

You only get half the odds if you go back on a swindle. 

“* And yet, to my teen be it spoken, I have but four.” 

With 11 To-morrow comes to an end in a tumbled ruin. 

This was near of old after 55, 

“* And God is seen God in the star, in the stone, in the 

flesh, in the and the clod.”’ 

A convenient appendage for a “ shoplifter ’’ according to 

Wallace. 

Indulged in riotous jollity after 46. 

This broken slate has still an old handle left. 

I make an excuse with 54. 

The fact that he had noticed a plant very this with 18 

seemed strange to the vagrant scholar. 

With 56 this sort of wine was famous long ago. 

‘* The poor mechanic porters in their heavy burdens 

at his narrow gate.’’ 

Equals A.C. 

The fool drew his watch from this. 

I and 38a will enter heartily into a cause. 

See 49. 

‘* What taste excels the fruit, just where sharp flavours 
sheathe. 

Their sting, and let encroach the that allays?”’ 

If I swallow 60 I become spirited. 

I withhold assent to being sandwiched with 23 in slices. 

See 44. 

See 32. 

rev. Puss in Boots was this. 


88 


SEIS 


42. ini your dear lies dead, and your unblest 


44. I swallow 37 and become an assortment of types. 
45. a though I could attract if | had the trapped letters 
of 26. 
47. My poetical works were written by Moore. 
51. See 4. ' 
54. See 24. 
56. See 26. 
57. Fungus on rye. 
58 rev. This one is obsolete. 
Down. 
| ed alone though of the Muses born 
Is like a fallen angel.” 
2. Low-hung American vehicle that might have been long in 
Scotland. 
3. To get tipsy in the country is a problem. 
4. I am qualified when I follow 51. 
7. This hedge will test your mount’s powers. 
8 and 9. We are a mixed constellation. 
10 and 11. A muddled judgment. 
14. Peace-makers ! 
16. The aged Zal himself had often this’d Ruksh, we are told, 
17. My lean may be taken from me basely. 
18. See 25. 
19. A Dorsetshire castle can be built of this waterfall. 
20. See 55 and if you guess this I'll be satisfied. 
22. An old sea-beach. 
23. See 36. 
28. 182 Ibs. of wool, or 40 bushels of salt. 
31. Famous animal painter of the Dutch School, 
37. Concerning. 
38. American toady. 
40. Medley. 
43. I will labour after 45. 
46. See 21. 
49. Money that makes a genus of small moths before 33 
reversed. 
50 and 52. Virgil’s poem has got broken up here so that only 
the end is recognizable. 
55. See 15, but mix the trapped letters of 20 and set them 
after me reversed and there'll be a story to tell. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXI 
‘a 
ALS 


R 
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A 
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V3 


Vv 
E 


E 
/ 


/ 


| 
QUOTATION. 


** Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever ; 
Do lovely things, not dream them, all da ; 
And so make Life, and Death, and that For Ever, 
One grand sweet song.” 
Charles Kingsley, ‘ A Farewell’ 
(Version given in Macmillan’s edition, 1889) 


NOTES. 


Across. Down. 
16. Tod, running away from 4. Bab Ballads. 
them. 5. ‘Pickwick Papers,’ ch. 37. 
i.e., add them up. Inlet. 
‘Taming of the Shrew," Burns, ‘ The Twa Dogs.’ 
. ‘Bleak House,’ ch. 47, 
Notes. “not to put too fine a 
. Trayled. i it.”’ 
26. Revet. i 
30 and 36. Lines. 
34. ‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ III, 5. 
42. Iri(scope). 
43. Eterne. 
49. H(a)l(o). See ‘ St. Joan,’ 
Sc. 1. 


RV 
|W 
NIG 


Lycidas,’ line 168. 
‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 


51. Inure. 

55 and 54. Coin. 57 and 59. 

56. ‘ Two Gentlemen of 60. Dood. 
Verona,’ IV, 2. 

60. Dantons. 

62. Foray, a raid or “‘ road.” 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXI 


The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7, 
who has chosen for her prize ‘ Father,’ by the Author of 
‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


Coil. 
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ABN AREY 
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Across. ‘ CLUES. 
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13. 
15. 
16. 
| tngro,’ ch, 85. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE KNIFE 


403,141 EXPERIMENTS on Living 
Animals were performed 
during 1929 


all Animal Lovers to hel 

creatures. Donations in aid of our work will be grate- 
fully received by the Secretary of the Society. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 


Anti-Vivisection Society 


(The oldest-established Society for the Abolition of Vivisection) 


Offices: 76 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Haldane Macfall’s Illus. to Love Lyrics : Ballads and Roundelays : 
Madrigals and Songs of Praise: Songs of Honour and 
Marching Lilts. 4 Choice Vols. 5s. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 26s. for 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928, 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H, Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevnie 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ’’ and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 471 

(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, April 16) 
DeticutruL Book sy Ax&L MUNTHE WRITTEN : 
A SWEDE, BUT MASTER OF THE TONGUE OF BRITAIN. 
Me Buzfuz prayed, as Boz—not Bozzy—writes. 
Whom this afflicts no earthly joy delights. 
Who makes one of himself his friends may pity. 
By me those Grecians took the sacred city. 
Neat though it be, tailless “twill suit us better. 
This aperture must lose its final letter. 
Stretching between two bends you'll find me ever. 
Past now and always, present am I never. 
Depends behind ; for soup the very thing. 
Rich gift presented to the new-born King. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 469 


Gi gant iC 14 Chalet is the correct spelling, not 
emon-squas H chalet. 
Ou thou sE 2?“ Breach for breach, eye for eye, 
bU 1 L tooth for tooth: such a blemish as 
Cc hale Tt he hath made in any, such shalbe 
rasur E repaied to him.” 

Levit. xxiv, 20 
oot H2 % My father hath chastised you with 
rods, but I will correct you with 
scourges.’’ 

1 Kings xii, 14. (Geneva Bible, 1597.) 


Acrostic No. 469.—The winner is “ Ali,”? Mrs. Allenby, 
11 Danbury Way, Woodford Green, Essex, who has selected 
as her prize ‘ Across Africa on Foot,’ by R. A. Monson, pub- 
lished by Elkin, Mathews and Marrot, and reviewed by us on 
March 28. Three other competitors chose this book, twenty-nine 
named ‘ Alarms and Excursions,’ twenty-one ‘ Rediscovering 
England,’ etc. 


Aso Correct.—A. E., E. Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bobs, 
Bolo, Boote, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Carlton, Miss Carter, Bertram R. Carter, C. C. J., J. Chambers, 
Clam, D. L., Falcon, J. Fincham, Fossil, Gay, Gean, Glamis, 
T. Hartland, Iago, Isabel Amy, Jéff, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Madge, 
Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, Mrs. Milne, M. I. R., Lady 
Mottram, Mrs. G. Neal, N. O. Sellam, Penelope, Peter, F. M. 
Petty, Rho Kappa, Rand, Shorwell, Shrub, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
Tothmes, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Marjorie Wilson, 
Mrs, Violet G. Wilson, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


One Licut Wronc.—Maud Crowther, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, 
Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Miss E. Hearnden, Jock, Mrs. Price, 
Rabbits, Raven, W. H. B. B. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Buns, W. G. Hammond, J. F. Max- 
well, Lady Peirse, W. E. Thomas. 


Light 9 baffled 10 solvers; Light 6, 5; Light 5, 2; Lights 
3, 8 and 10, 1. 


Will New Solvers please note that by the Heart, Core or 
Pith of a word we understand the two (or three) Middle Letters, 
not more; and also, that at each end of a word the same 
number of letters must be rejected. Examples: cAVe; cLoWn; 
piTfAll. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


> HE 57th annual report of the Council of the Cor- 
poration of Foreign Bondholders has recently 
been issued and, as has been the case with its 
predecessors, contains much of considerable interest. 
The Corporation, which was incorporated in 1873, 
has as its principal object the protection of 
the interests of the holders of foreign securi- 
ties. In addition, it keeps records regarding the 
economic and financial condition of the various States 
with whose debts it is called upon to deal. In its pre- 
sent report it devotes its longest section to dealing 
with the defaulting States of the United States of 
America. The question of these debts, it explains, was 
again brought into prominence in 1930 by a question 
asked in the House of Lords by Lord Redesdale as to 
the desirability of an approach being made by His 
Majesty’s Government to the Government of the United 
States with a view to obtaining an adjustment by set-off 
as between the British holdings of repudiated State 
bonds and part of the world-war debt. Further, at a 
conference for the codification of international law, at 
which the United States was represented, held at the 
Hague in March of last year, there was included in its 
agenda both the question of State debt repudiation and 
that of federal responsibility for the Acts of component 
States. Holders of these bonds have always main- 
tained that responsibility develops upon the national 
Government by reason of its toleration of flagrant 
infraction of articles of the United States’ constitution 
by those States. The fact that the debts have been 
left unpaid for so many years in no way affects the 
issue, and it is felt that the very widest publicity should 
be given to the question both in this country and in 
America. American opinion appears to be divided on 
the subject, and periodically the question is ventilated 
in the States by those who are of opinion that the repu- 
diation of these debts constitutes a blot on the United 
States financial escutcheon, As long ago as 1884 there 
was published in the North American Review a 
striking article dealing with these defaulted American 
debts, entitled, ‘Are we a Nation of Rascals?’ 
The facts stated therein hold good to-day. The 
Government was asked to act promptly through a 
simple majority at Congress. 


COSACH BONDS 


Last week a particularly interesting issue was made 
in the form of an offer for sale of £2,000,000 prior 
secured 7 per cent. sterling bonds of the Compania 
de Salitre de Chile, or, to give it its abbreviated name 
by which it is known on the Stock Exchange, 
** Cosach.”” This company has been formed to con- 
solidate the nitrate industry of Chile. The Chilean 
Government itself is a partner in the company, inas- 
much as it holds 50 per cent. of the total authorized 
capital stock. These sterling bonds, which are part 
of an international issue, are the direct obligation of 
the company, and the interest and sinking fund 
requirements are to be secured by a prior claim upon 
a charge of 60 gold Pesos (equivalent to 30s.) per 
metric ton of nitrate extracted from the nitrate 
grounds which the company or its subsidiaries may 
own or have the right to exploit, payment of this 
charge being made prior to shipment. The new 
company will control over 95 per cent. of the nitrate 
productive capacity of Chile. The service of these 
bonds would be covered by an export of approximately 
704,000 tons, which figure is less than one-third of the 
average exports of Chilean nitrate during the past five 
nitrate years, At their present level, these 7 per cent. 
bonds appear attractive for mixing purposes. 


11 April 1931 
JOHN MOWLEM 

Despite the general depressing conditions, there are 
certain industrial companies that appear able to main. 
tain their revenue earning capacity and continue to 
distribute to their shareholders a dividend on the same 
scale as in the more prosperous years of -1928 and 
1929. John Mowlem and Company, the well-known 
contractors, come under this category, and share- 
holders are informed that they are to receive a divi- 
dend of 1o per cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent. 
for 1930, which is at the same rate as for the three 
previous years. The attention of readers of these 
notes has on several occasions in the past been drawn 
to John Mowlem shares, as they are deemed a 
thoroughly sound industrial holding. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

As was only to be expected in view of the luxury 
nature of their product, the figures issued by the Rolls- 
Royce Company for the year 1930 show a marked 
falling off as compared with those for the previous 
year, the net profits amounting to £147,171 as against 
201,706 for the previous fourteen months. This 
reduction is no more than was to be expected under 
general conditions ruling in 1930. Fortunately for 
shareholders, this company’s finances have been so 
conservatively handled in the past that the dividend 
of 8 per cent and bonus of 2 per cent. can still be 
maintained out of earnings. For 1929, earnings 
amounted to approximately 17} per cent. against the 
10 per cent. distributed; this policy, which has been 
pursued by the directors of the Rolls-Royce Company 
for many years, has led to its present very strong 
position, its consolidated reserve funds amounting to 
£654,277 against an issued capital of £818,962. It 
would appear that holders of Rolls-Royce shares have 
no cause for uneasiness, despite the reduction in 
earnings above referred to. 


ILFORDS LTD. 

Investors seeking an industrial preference share 
showing a satisfactory return, should not overlook the 
41 7% per cent. ‘‘ A” Preference shares of Iifords 
Limited, the manufacturers of photographic plates, 
papers, and films. The company is a progressive one. 
The last balance-sheet for the year ended October 31, 
1930, showed an increase in profits for the seventh 
year in: succession, the total of £133,218 comparing 
with £121,512 for the previous year. The ‘‘ A” Pre- 
ference shares, to which attention is being drawn, were 
issued in June of last year. The new capital was not 
fully paid up until July 7, so that the company had only 
had the use of it for a little over a quarter of the year. 
Behind these ‘“‘A’”’ Preference shares there are 
574,200 £1 Ordinary shares, which have received 
dividends of 15 per cent. for the past two years. 


GORDON HOTELS 

The report of Gordon Hotels for 1930, as antici- 
pated, showed a reduction in net profits, the figure 
amounting to £102,271, which compares with 
#119,333 for the previous year. In view of the 
general conditions during during 1930, this result 
must be deemed a satisfactory one. Shareholders are 
to receive the usual dividend of 5 per cent., although 
on the present occasion they are not, as was the case 
last year, receiving an additional bonus of 1} per 
cent. The immediate outlook for the hotel industry 
appears uncertain. At the same time, taking the long 
view, there appears no reason why a well-managed 
company, such as Gordon Hotels, should not 
merely maintain their revenue earning capacity, but 
increase it. In these circumstances, the ordinary 
shares of this company, at the present level, appear 
well worth locking away for future capital apprecia- 
tion, but patience will be needed. Meanwhile, a 
satisfactory yield should be provided. 
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PETROL FUMES 
d 
< and congested roads are driving motorists to the water for peaceful recreation at 
* week-ends. More and more are buying or hiring boats—motor launches and 
3 cabin cruisers, sailing yachts and auxiliaries—and enjoying the glorious pleasures 
of of perfect freedom on river and sea. Freedom from “‘ traffic cops,’’ expensive 
: hotels, dust, fumes, noise and crowds. 
: Boats of all kinds are being built to meet the demand of the erstwhile motorist 
who recognizes the possibilities of a week-end underway and the summer holidays 
" afloat in his own little craft. 
_ You can buy or charter almost any kind of boat which will sleep from two to 
- ten people at a very moderate cost. 
t 
is Those to whom the sea has a definite appeal should read the Special Fitting 
er Out Number of 
or 
sO 
The YACHTING MONTHLY 
« and 
MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
ng obtainable at any bookstall, or from 
to 
It 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
. 2/- a month. 25/- per annum, 
J =I 
= ‘The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 
rds 
es, 
ne. 
THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 
nth ESTABLISHED 1857 
ing 
al PERMANENT FEATURES : 
e CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
— Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 
are A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the Law of Property Acts, &c. 
ved LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 


Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 


THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, uae 
ici- Company Secretaries, etc. 


CRIMINAL. LAW AND PRACTICE,.—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 

‘a POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by Specialists. 
sult Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 

are NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 

ugh COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 

per LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 

stry 

= INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 
not 

be For SPECIMEN COPY apply 

ear THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL,” 


cia- 29, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Telephone: Holborn 1853.) 
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Income Tax 


Shipping = 


SATISFIED TAXPAYERS 


all over the country, who enjoy complete freedom from tax 

worries, testify to the efficiency and moderate cost of the 

BRITISH TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, LTD., 

GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 
Write for Reference List. 


Typewriting 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 


Testimonials ‘and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


PR & O & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. 
——— and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS’ 
CHINA, Fay MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Ticke 


P. & O., Orient and New 
Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 
Street, London’ FREIGHT (P,'& cr 8.1) 
treet, 3; . or AP’ 
LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3; = 
GRAY, DAWES & Cao., eet, 


C3 


AVE your typewriting and duplicating executed efficiently 
and cheaply by Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C.2. Temple Bar ‘2269. 


OUR TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING can_ be 
executed with maximum efficiency at minimum cost by Miss 
Grouse, 35 Church St., Shaftesbury Ave.; W.C. Gerr. 1542. 


ETTER TYPING! Authors (and others) who appreciate 

impeccable spelling and punctuation send to :— 

Mrs. Freeman, 16 Iichester Mansions, Kensington, W.8. 
Terms moderate. 


UPLICATING, very careful work, returned same day. 

100 copies 1s. 10d. post paid. Samples and list free; 

your highest satisfaction ere Crossleys (S), Merlin, 
Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Medical 


IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, HEART ATTACKS, ete. 
Successful Treatment with Dr, Mladejovsky’s ‘‘ Drosil ’’ 
Tablets as reported in the ‘* Lancet.” ve Booklet 
Free. Drosil Agency, Dept. 10B, 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2. 


CATARRH—Sufferers from this distressing com- 


plaint are guaranteed immediate relief with the Medical 
Specific Pyorrhosol, or purchase money returned in full. 
Send 3s. for a supply or write for full particulars. DO IT NOW 
= get. — at last. Dept. 100 Pyorrhosol, 165/7 Waterloo 
oad, S.E.1. 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


with Private Bath from 10/6 Besusifal 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


£100 PRIZE NOVEL competir 


The Houghton Publishing Co. offer 2100 prize for the best novel 
entered for the competition. The winning A at will be published and, 


in addition to the prize, the author will be paid royalties on sales, 
PUBLICATION of suitable work by other competitors, Prospectus, 
giving full particulars and condit of petition, post free on 


application. HOUGHTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. R), 35 Gt. Pulteney Street, London, W.1 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 

< by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


Literary 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on aceeptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 


OURNALISM AND SHORT-STORY WRITING TAUGHT 
BY POST. Equip yourself for earning money ‘as a spare- 
time writer. Interesting book offered FREE which tells how 
you may attain the power of penmanship. Write TO-DAY.— 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, 


ST. ALBANS. 
Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

¢ Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ODO" paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


ARDEN FURNITURE. Rustic Wicker and Rustic Oak. 

Shelters, Seats, Chairs, Tables, Stools, etc. Write for 

free illustrated price lists. Blackwell and Son, Braunton, 
Devon. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 28 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ April llth 


UAKERISM.—A Christian faith that is experimental, ‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 11.4.1931 
without formulated creed and ritual, which has proved Allen & Unwin Faber & Faber Nash & Grayson 
helpful to many seekers after a true way of life. Informa- leton oo Unwin Noel Fag = 
tion and literature sent free on application to Society of Friends Arrowsmith Othe 
Home Service Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, Bale & Danielsson © Harper oe sew 
Blackwell Harrap 
London, N.W.1. Benn > Heinemann Richards Press 
Bless Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Tailori 
orin vg Selwyn & Blount 
CONOMY! Why buy NEW CLOTHES when the Collins 
garments you are wearing are obviously only soiled and ley Head 
shiny on the one side, but will stand years of hard wear Dent Labour Publishing Co. The State 
if you send them to us to be TURNED. We guarantee that Du L joe Laepaens Lr = 
the fit and style will in no way be affected. This only applies Elkin MeGews 4 Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
to high class garments. We ‘have been _—— clothes Pose Murray 
. Let us therefore fit you out with a new wardrobe. 
WALTER CURRALL, 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. gee- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon-@§ 
—— 
i , Lrp., 9 Ki , Covent: Garde : Temple Bar S157, two lines), in the Parish of 


| 
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Ne 
live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and Selfridges? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde V 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 3/6 daily. Baths 
free. No tips. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms, 
Tel Ne. ~~ Paddington 2364 


